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N rworK television has plunged into a new season. By 
. \ next week the bulk of the new, untried programming 
of all three networks will have premiered. By the Novem- 
ber-December rating period the new shows, 39 of them, will 
have a track record. There will be hits and there will be 
scrub outs. Right now the big question on Madison Avenue, 
in the offices of TV advertisers around the country, and at 
the networks themselves is “How well will my show do?” 
lhe answer, like the whims of the television public, is 
never easy to formulate. But herewith is one of the most 
exhaustively researched and respected forecasts around. It 
was prepared for N. W. Ayer & Son by Ayer program ana- 
lyst James H. Cornell and is presented exclusively in 
[ELEVISION MAGAZINE for the fourth consecutive year. 
lhe complete forecast appears across the top of these two 
pages. It gives share of audience figures for all nighttime 
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network programs, November-December 1961. It was fur- 
nished before any new program premiered and does not 
take into consideration program shifts after September 15. 

Cornell sees the networks this year in amazing com- 
petitive balance. He forecasts an average weekly audience 
share of 31% for CBS, 30% for both ABC and NBC. He 
has CBS taking Saturday, Sunday and Monday nights and 
tied with NBC on Tuesday, NBC taking Wednesday, ABC 
taking Thursday and Friday. This, however, is program- 
ming in the aggregate, 7:30 to 11. 

The Cornell analysis tells this about the 61-62 TV season: 
once again, nothing succeeds like success, and the new sea- 
son’s ranking leaders will generally be the older, proven 
shows. The big exception, according to Cornell, is ABC’s 
Target: The Corruptors, as rough an action show ever to 
make the networks and in Cornell’s opinion due to be the 
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top program attraction of the season. Lesser exceptions: 
Cain’s One Hundred and The Defenders, the only other 
new shows Cornell places in the top quarter of all TV pro- 
gramming. Further, he classifies only a third of the new 
programs above average in share. 

The forecast also points up these salient features of the 
new season: 

e A continuation of the trend to “tense” programming— 
the tough crime shows that annoy the critics but which, ac- 
cording to the ratings, attract the public. In an effort at 
balance, there is also a heavying up of situation, personality 
and cartoon comedy. 

e A lavish use of Hollywood’s best production tech- 
niques. The new series are slick, finely written, photo- 
graphed and staffed. 

e An increase in the number of hour shows. There were 
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37 hour periods per nighttime week last season, 47 this sea- 
son. They continue to be scheduled heavily at 7:30 to start 
audiences off with the individual network and at 10-11 to 
hold audiences to the set. (Last season there were 66 half- 
hour periods, this season 54.) 

e Increasingly fierce network competition with CBS 
leading in the competitive market battle trailed closely by 
ABC and NBC. The battle, on a relative strength of pro- 
gram basis, is so close as to be called a stand-off. This does 
not mean, however, that the three networks will have equal 
shares of viewing, especially in the critical 8:30 to 10:00 
period. 

Last season Cornell gave only three programs (Gun- 
smoke, Have Gun, Will Travel and Peter Gunn) audience 
shares of 40 or better. This season he puts eight shows in 
this hit category, seven of them returns to the networks, 
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FORECAST: 61/62 continued 


only one of them a newcomer. The Corruptors and Gun- 
smoke’s hour come in with shares of 47 and 46 respectively, 
Wagon Train, Have Gun and 77 Sunset Strip pull 43s. The 
Untouchables gets a share of 41, Flintstones and Perry 
Viason shares of 40. 

Before taking up the highlights of the new season, as 
seen by Cornell, Target: The Corruptors and Gunsmoke, 
the shows predicted to be the top share holders, should be 
umined. 

if Corruptors is the walk-away success of 1961-62, critics 
of violent TV will alternately be tearing their hair and 
crying into their typewriters. But the success of the Cor- 
ruptors, on face value a slick, well-done show, has a number 
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THE UNTOUCHABLES (ABC) 


of factors working in its behalf, primarily the mood of the 
times and network competition. 

Many psychologists feel that violent TV gives the public 
a basic satisfaction, compensation for its own aggressive 
tendencies that are today all the more aggravated by a 
tense, anxiety-ridden world situation. The Corruptors, 
dealing with a crusading newspaper columnist’s fight against 
crime, and programming of its kind, serve as a powerful 
form of viewer release and pleasure. 

if this premise for success is too vague or has too many 
buts, the fact of the Friday night network schedule 
s clearer. The Corruptors, on ABC at 10:00, has excellent 
lead-in programming. On at 8:30 is the already-proven 
Flintstones. Following is an hour of 77 Sunset Strip, both 
shows treated to well-above-average shares by Cornell against 
their competition. 

[he Corruptors comes on at the mid-point of the alter- 
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41% FLINTSTONES (ABC) 


nating Dinah Shore Show and Bell Telephone Hour on 
NBC and the opening of the respected but not smash Twi- 
light Zone on CBS. At the mid-point of Corruptors are two 
public affairs programs, Eyewitness and Here & Now, no 
inducement, if public affairs shows follow their traditional 
low ratings, to channel hopping. 

Gunsmoke, the show capping CBS’s traditionally strong 
Saturday night schedule, will suffer this year from new com- 
petition, according to Cornell, but not enough to dim its 
great popularity. 

Now in its seventh season on TV, and its first as an hour 
program, Gunsmoke stands to take a drop in audience. 
Cornell feels that ABC’s Fight of the Week, as last year, is 
no challenge, but NBC’s Saturday Night at the Movies, a 
two-hour show starting at 9:00 and at mid-point when 
Gunsmoke starts opposite it, is a much stronger audience 





40% PERRY MASON (CBS) 40% 


draw than last year’s Nation’s Future, lowest-rated show on 
the air. 

But Gunsmoke itself should be stronger in hour form. As 
a half-hour it had no trouble with plots over its first few 
years. But after a period, with four basic characters, epi- 
sodes began to wear thin. Outside characters were brought 
in to help, but in a half-hour format there was no time for 
character development. Now, in hour form, characteriza- 
tions can be built up, milked out. In short, Gunsmoke is 
a better show with a still-healthy Have Gun for lead-in. 

Running down the network week: 

Sunday: Cornell sees both CBS and NBC starting out 
Sunday strong with the moppets. Leading up to 8:00 and 
Ed Sullivan, CBS has Mr. Ed (the talking horse) at 6:30 
followed by Lassie and Dennis the Menace. With Sullivan, 
CBS loses the kids and goes heavily for women. 

NBC on Sunday has Bullwinkle at 7:00, a Disney hour 
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(Wonderful World of Color) and then Car 54, Where Are 
You?, creator-writer Nat Hiken’s hope for another Sgt. 
Bilko. This show, according to Cornell, is pivotal, should 
hold the kids, build up the male audience for Bonanza, 
in turn the transition for DuPont Show of the Week. 

ABC on Sunday sticks to action shows and the adult au- 
dience, comes out third best in the tug-of-war between CBS 
and NBC, although its Bus Stop, according to Cornell, is 
exceptionally well done. 

Monday: Cornell sees a highlight on Monday night in 
ABC’s new Ben Casey series. The show’s one negative— 
aside from tough competition in CBS's Hennessey and 
NBC’s Thriller—is a rugged script involving some scenes 
which may prove too strong for the squeamish. 

NBC starts out its programming at 8:00 (after local time, 
the only local period in this year’s entire schedule after five 
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HAVE GUN, WILL TRAVEL (CBS) 43% 





New Breed should give a good accounting. Against it, how- 
ever, NBC has a strong new anthology series, the Dick 
Powell Show. 

Red Skelton’s last-minute switch to the 9:00 slot on CBS, 
changing places with Ichabod and Me, should give The 
New Breed and Dick Powell rougher competition. But these 
new hours will still outdraw Ichabod, despite its stronger 
lead-in. Troublesome against Garry Moore at 10:00 will be 
Cain’s One Hundred, a tough, brutal and powerfully-done 
new crime show. Combined, however, both will swamp 
ABC’s alternating Close-Up and Alcoa Premiere. 

With six new “crime” shows joining the network action 


bandwagon, Cornell can only repeat what every producer 
knows—conflict is basic to good drama. The new action 
shows are well-done fiction. Violence in them, in the cur- 
rent atmosphere of “let’s have non-violent programming,” 
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RAWHIDE (CBS) 






THE DEFENDERS (CBS) 


last season) with National Velvet, a transplant from Sunday 
a year ago. The show will have stiff competition. 

Surfside Six, mid peg in ABC’s Monday night, will find 
out now what it is to have competition on both sides—last 
year it faced Bringing Up Buddy and Wells Fargo. This 
season it is up against 87th Precinct, competition in kind 
(tough crime-action) on NBC, plus Danny Thomas and 
Andy Griffith. 

Tuesday: CBS starts off its Tuesday night with Marshal 
Dillon, repeats of old Gunsmoke half-hours. Cornell feels 
that the show will lead its time period, but with the new 
Gunsmoke hours on Saturday, will be considerably less 
glamorous. 

Calvin & the Colonel will be the 8:30 pivot show on ABC 
and lead-in for The New Breed (with the Los Angeles po- 
lice force and scientific crime detection as subject material). 
If Calvin, a cartoon show, can handle the transition, The 
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will be somewhat toned down, but Cornell has no doubt 
about the larger part of the public’s feeling on violence—it 
still loves it. 

Wednesday: On Wednesday, Cornell labels ABC’s fresh 
start with Steve Allen the big failure of the season. The 
show’s 7:30 opening will not pull the kids, Alvin & The 
Chipmunks on CBS will, but NBC’s Wagon Train will beat 
them all, stand as the top show of the night. 

ABC will have good shares on Hawaiian Eye and Naked 
City but opposite these shows on NBC are Perry Como and 
Bob Newhart, the latter a high hope if the comics’ writer 
allies come through for him. Following Newhart is a public 
affairs show—Brinkley’s Journal—that may give the lie to 
public affairs programs always pulling low ratings. With the 
popularity of David Brinkley, Cornell gives the program a 
mid-point share of 27. 

CBS has beefed up its Wednesday line-up with the addi- 
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tion at 8:30 of Checkmate, a show it was highly successful 
with last season in a Saturday time slot. But Checkmate, 
with Joey Bishop and Top Cat against it, has more com- 
petition than last year. CBS follows Checkmate with Mrs. 
G. Goes to College and the alternating Circle Theater and 
U.S. Steel Hour, all given low shares by Cornell. 

Thursday: Thursday looms as a strong night for ABC. 
Starting at 7:30 is a block of situation comedies—Ozzie & 
Harriet, Donna Reed, The Real McCoys, My Three Sons— 
building up to a new half-hour entry, Margie, and The Un- 
touchables, almost as popular, according to Cornell, as last 
season, although NBC’s 10:00 competition, Sing Along 
With Mitch, is a definite challenge and will be a close 
second. 

CBS at 7:30 Thursday has introduced the only western 
in the new 1961-62 schedule, Frontier Circus, a near tie in 
share with NBC’s The Outlaws on opposite it. Circus 
leads into the new Bob Cummings Show, an action-adven- 
ture spoof, and The Investigators, a slick, rough action pro- 
gram. Specials and CBS Reports follow with low shares. 
NBC matches Bob Cummings with its new Dr. Kildare 
and Hazel shows but comes out on the short share vs. the 
ABC lineup. 

Friday: Friday is another strong ABC night. Its 7:30 
racing show, Straightaway, is low rated by Cornell, based 
on a poorly-done pilot film. Following is a strong child- 
appeal show, The Hathaways, a family that rears a pair of 
chimps as part of the household. After this comes the big 
carryover success from last season, The Flintstones, then 

Sunset Strip and the powerful Corruptors, as tough or 
tougher than The Untouchables. From 8:30 on, Cornell 
has ABC walking away from the other networks with share 
of audience never dropping below a 40. 

Cornell predicts CBS’s Rawhide as share winner in the 
7:30 to 8:30 period against Straightaway and NBC’s new 
International Showtime. Route 66 on CBS and Captain of 
Detectives on NBC come in as no match to the ABC offer- 
ings. NBC’s alternating Dinah Shore Show and Bell Tele- 
phone Hour, its Frank McGee’s Here & Now and CBS’s 
Eyewitness fare even worse. 

Saturday: Saturday once again belongs to CBS. It takes 
the lead with Perry Mason and never relinquishes it. 

\BC’s Roaring Twenties and NBC’s Wells Fargo, re- 
vamped in content and ballooned to an hour, will not do 
well against Perry Mason. And no show, except possibly 
NBC’s movies, which will have to tone down the Have Gun 
and Gunsmoke audience, can be expected to even partially 
dethrone CBS from Saturday night supremacy. 

How accurate are Cornell’s forecasts? What is the value 
of share of audience judgments? The complexities of sta- 
tistical theory are many but Cornell believes that a “central 
tendency” is always apparent, almost always holds up. 

\s in any statistical analysis, there is some margin for 
error, although the major errors result from lack of ade- 
quate knowledge of new programming. Cornell does not 
attempt to hit share figures on the nose. The latitude he 
works in (he has to pick a number for each program be- 
tween 10 and 60, a range of 50 points) is too great for that. 
He can only get close to the “truth,” move in the direction 
of accuracy. His past analytical experience, of course, guides 
his work. He knows the potential of an older show because 
it has a “record.” A new show, however, like a new season, 
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is always different; its performance must be gauged by the 
many factors surrounding it—its strength and selectivity of 
appeal as judged subjectively and as related to surrounding 
programs. 

Much of Cornell’s work begins from nine to ten months 
before the new season opens. In screening pilot films (those 
available to him, for many are kept secret by producer and 
purchaser until airing), reading scripts, analyzing what is 
known of time periods and a show’s competition, he and 
other program analysts gather data at a time when sponsors 
can best use it to help reduce the risk of their program buy- 
ing and placement. 

Enhancing this technique is Cornell’s own track record 
as a forecaster developed over more than 15 years in the 
field of broadcast research, initially with CBS and NBC, for 
the last four years with N. W. Ayer. 

Last year, Cornell hit 70% of all programs on an esti- 
mated overall accuracy within five share points. He hit 
more than half of all programs within three points. His 
accuracy on the direction of audience change on all pro- 
grams the year before was 81%. This score is all the more 
impressive when it is considered that statistically, a one- 
or-two-point range of error is virtually meaningless. 

For Cornell, it is a relatively easy job to pick a time pe- 
riod winner; odds are only three to one. His accuracy on 
50 time periods last year was 75%. Eliminating misses of 
only one share point, this accuracy climbed to about 95%. 

Cornell uses share of audience figures rather than ratings 
in order to provide a comparative measurement of program 
appeal unaffected by set usage potentials at different hours. 
The use of competitive TV markets provides data which is 
virtually unaffected by different station lineups of com- 
peting programs. 

Share, on a broad basis, measures the intrinsic appeal or 
strength of a show itself as it relates to competitive pro- 
gramming pressures. 

The intrinsic strength of a program is quality related to 
idea, star-personality, novelty, theme, production and writ- 
ing. But no show, Cornell points out, can stand by itself. 
Its share of viewing at the hour of broadcast will also be 
affected by such things as the competition in its time pe- 
riod, its own and its competitors’ lead-in program, time 
period itself, kind of audience viewing (its composition of 
men, women and children) and the often-overlooked or 
underrated factor of who actually controls the dial. 

The influence of children over what program is seen by 
a family during the early evening, for instance, can be 
enormous. One of the things that helped write off Witness 
on CBS last season, according to Cornell, was its early time 
period, 7:30 Thursday. Its content—courtroom drama, talk— 
just wasn’t kid fare. They went to The Outlaws or Guest- 
ward Ho where they could find action. 

The networks’ “critical” time period appears to be the 
8:30 to 9:00 time slot. Here generally are the transition or 
“pivotal” shows, programs scheduled at a time when chil- 
dren are a lesser influence on channel selection and when 
adults begin to take over. These shows are often the key 
to the programs that follow. On them rests the responsi- 
bility of keeping audience with the individual network for 
the rest of the evening or attracting competing program 
audiences. And it is no accident that 15 out of these 21 
across-the-board time periods are half-hour programs, the 
largest block of half-hours on the network schedule—pivots 
easy to turn on up through the weightier stuff that makes up 
the 9:00 to 11:00 schedule. 
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Last year Cornell missed on the network competition 
situation in competitive markets. He had CBS in the lead 
(32%) followed by ABC (30%) and NBC (28%). As it 
turned out, ABC hit 339% (helped by a big Cornell miss 
on The Flintstones), CBS 30% and NBC, still bringing up 
the rear, 28%, as predicted. 

By night in the 1960-61 season, Cornell had higher share 
accuracy. He had only one miss. He gave Friday night to 
CBS but ABC won, due to the miss on Flintstones. 

It is worth note that CBS is the most heavily stocked net- 
work in half-hour programming—25 half-hours this season, 
a Monday night full of half-hours. According to Cornell, 
this is no time period strategy on the part of CBS but rather 
a concession to the “type of CBS program.” The network 
a few years ago made the broad decision to go with comedy 
programming in a balance with drama and action—and it is 
difficult to do a situation comedy show in other than the 
standard half-hour form. 
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The big value of the hour show in network audience 
strategy centers on its placement and the fact that if a 
show scores in its first half-hour, the audience will likely 
stay with the second half-hour (and heavily on into the fol- 
lowing program) if it is of high-rating quality. 

This still looms as the reason why many hour shows (13 
this year vs. 14 last season) are being concentrated in the 
7:30 period. The move is to start audiences off with the 
individual network in early prime time and to keep them 
as long as possible. 

The new season, as seen by Cornell, is well balanced com- 
petitively. The networks are drawn even in their weekly 
share of audience, with CBS having only the slightest edge. 
The old programs generally wallop the new. The tough, 
action show is still king. END 


[Extra copies of the Cornell forecast are available at 25 cents 
each. Bulk prices on request.| 
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WONDICA LION 


By ALBERT R. KROEGER 


HE frank-talking salesman for one TV film syndicator 
. in a bitter mood. “Once was,” he moaned, ‘when 
every guy who owned a can of celluloid called himself a 
syndicator and went on to ride one of the biggest gravy 
trains in the industry. Today, with regionals pulling out 
of syndication like there’s no tomorrow, with time periods 
as tight as A-bomb security in Siberia, with dump-offs and 
bankruptcies, this business plain stinks.”’ 

Not every syndicator is as depressingly vehement in his 
views as this one voice of gloom. But his is not a voice in 
the wilderness. The syndication business, by its own ad- 
mission, has come on hard times—just how hard is registered 
in the red ink on a dozen ledgers and marked by the tomb- 
stones of a score of companies fallen by the wayside, stran- 
gled in several million feet of film that nobody wants. 

The keystone of the syndication business, first-run film 
series produced for local prime-time airing, is a shambles, 
a thin shadow of a once-robust giant. In 1956 there were 
29 first-run properties released to television. This year there 
are only seven new series in the first-run category. 

In 1960 traditional half-hour syndication fare had one 
of its worst years; 1961 isn’t much better. Only the hardiest 
companies have been able to survive, some, despite the 
slump, successfully. 

One of the toughest problems for the syndicators has 
been the scarcity of time slots on local stations, the en- 
croachment of local time by the networks. It had been hoped 
that the FCC ruling cutting network option time to two- 
and-a-half hours in each segment of the broadcast day would 
open up more local time. It hasn’t. 

“Call it station laziness, blame it on the emergence of 
ABC-TV as a strong network, look at the network practice 
of scheduling hour-long programs over the 7:30 to 11 p.m. 
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period,” says one syndication official. ‘““All have contributed 
to the scarcity of time slots, the willingness of stations to 
‘ride the network,’ their unwillingness to buy and then go 
out and sell first-run syndication shows.” 

Not only have the networks and stations made things 
difficult, say the syndicators, the big regional advertisers 
who formerly relied on syndicated film for multi-market 
spreads now shy away from the medium. 

With the increasing availability of participation adver- 
tising on the networks, many regionals feel that they can, 
in the words of one syndicator, “be big league along with 
the national advertisers, pull into network buys, out of full 
or partial sponsorship of syndicated shows. They now re- 
serve the local stations for spot schedules.” 

Where formerly large beer and oil companies, the key 
regional marketers, bought first-run syndicated shows by 
the score, they now turn elsewhere. For beer and oil par- 
ticularly, the scarcity of 7:30 and 10:30 local time periods 
has meant that they cannot reach the adult male audience 
that is their prime market when they want to. 

It has all put the burden of buying onto the stations 
themselves, a turnabout in the syndicated first-run market. 
Station sales of the syndicators are up as regional sales 
shrink. 

“It’s laughable,” says one syndication man, “to read about 
the regional deals being closed today . . . a bunch of small 
food firms and clothing outfits, 6-market sales instead of 
60-market splurges. It’s all small coin investment. But don’t 
get me wrong,” the syndicator hastens to add, “we need 
their dough.” 

The “dough” in domestic syndication this year, the total] 
gross to the syndicators, exclusive of feature film, is hard 
to estimate. One calculation puts it roughly at $50 million 
with the foreign market bringing in $30 million more. In 
1958 the total syndicated gross was estimated at an all-time 
high of $100 million. How accurate the figures are can be 
argued, but domestic sales are down. 

For the syndicated business, however, things are not all 
bad. The bright spot comes from overseas, commonly called 
mecca in the industry, where an ever-growing number of 
new TV stations need film product in increasing supply. 
Foreign syndication—and most of the major U.S. syndi- 
cators and film production companies are in it—is now close 
to 40% of the domestic TV film gross. 

Marshal Dillon looks funny speaking Spanish but he and 
other heroes of current network entries are helping boost 
the foreign share of the total syndicated pie. Prime network 
fare can, of course, be sold abroad during their engagements 
on the U.S. networks. And such shows do not come under 
the domestic syndication gross figures. 

It can be said for the syndication business also that out of 
chaos comes some form of order. If the fatality rate among 
companies has been high, the remaining syndicators have 
learned valuable lessons. The “tight’’ shop, the slashed but 
efficient sales force, operating “economies,” all are helping 
keep costs in line for many of the remaining syndicators 
large and small. 

Ziv-United Artists, oldest and probably most powerful 
syndicator, is still strong in the first-run prime time half- 
hour market, although many other firms, including the film 
subsidiaries of the networks, have pulled out of first-run for 
1961. Ziv has plowed ahead with three new entries—King of 
Diamonds, Ripcord and Everglades, says it plans more. 

Screen Gems is out with Shannon, Filmaster with The 
Beachcomber and Independent Television Corp. with Whip- 
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Syndication’s lean crop of first-run programs 


These seven shows are the only first- 
run syndications to be released to 
non-network sale this fall. Five years 
ago there were 29 first-runs new to 

the fall schedules. By contrast, 

30 off-network programs (shows that 
have ended a network run and now are 
going into syndication) are on the 
market this fall, versus only six of 
such shows released last year. The 
dearth of new syndicated properties is 
symptomatic of a major television 
business that’s come upon hard times. 
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EVERGLADES KING OF DIAMONDS 


lash, an import. TV Marketeers also has Adventures of the 
Sea Hawk. Sales are not spectacular for anyone by the 
standards of former years but first-run is by no means 
deserted. 

The big trend, however, has been to off-the-network 
properties, shows with a proven track record that many 
syndicators feel are easier to sell, easier to promote. And 
many are available in such quantity as to lend themselves 
to stripping, five-a-week daytime spreads on hundreds of 
stations. Nearly 30 new off-network entries have flooded the 
market this year. Only seven were released in 1960. 

MCGA-TV, too, must take credit this year for its launch- 
ing of off-network one hour series, a pioneering step in the 
syndication business. A raft of network one hour shows 
have been produced over the last three years. The hope of 
their producers is a ride into syndication so that production 
monies can be recouped. The question has been, can they 
go the syndication route with time slots so scarce? 

MCA-TV, out with Riverboat, Suspicion, Cimarron City 
and Overland Trail (all off NBC-TV), has been proving, 
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The stock pile of syndicated film 

is enormous. In the film strips that 
border these two pages are 

but a handful of shows fighting for a 
niche in a tough marketplace, one 
from each of 10 leading syndicators. 
At left, from top: Jayark’s child- 
pleasing Bozo the Clown show, 

a combination of cartoons and 

live entertainment. MCA-TV’s new hour entry 
off-network (one of four), Riverboat, 
is opening up hour syndicated 
programming. ABC Films is now pushing 
Wyatt Earp, a network success 

that this year dives into distribution 
with more than 200 episodes. 
Sterling Television has in its 
catalogue Crusade in the Pacific, 
historical footage that long has been 
grist for the TV mill. And the 

face of Lassie is still fresh in the 
minds of a million youngsters 

via ITC-distributed Jeff's Collie. 





despite the tight time situation, that stations (over 70 mar- 
kets so far) will ink for lengthy shows. Says one network 
film executive, “MCA is pioneering a job for all of us . 
we'll all have to go with hours in the next few years.” 

Another turn in the syndication business has been the 
move to what for a better name might be termed “special- 
ized” shows, off-beat programming down avenues other 
than action, other than the standard syndicated half-hour. 

While not a new show, Official Films has done well with 
the five-minute format Almanac Newsreel, 377 episodes— 
one for scheduling every day of the week—depicting crucial 
minutes from contemporary history. 

More up-to-date is ABC Film’s Consult Dr. Brothers, a 
15-minute talk-advice show. More physical is Banner Films’ 
Debbie Drake 15-minute exercise show. Another exercise 
show featuring physical culturist Jack LaLanne is now 
moving into syndication through the Paramount Facilities 
Division. 

Child-appeal syndicated shows, of course, have been 
around a long while, but the slicked-up cartoon features 
like CBS Films’ Deputy Dawg series, now in its second year, 
are breaking new ground, selling well. 

Jayark Films, in its third year with Bozo The Clown, 
has this show on 203 stations. It uses six-and-a-half-minute 
cartoon segments often combined with a live Bozo the 
Clown character (on 50 stations), costume supplied by 
Jayark. 

There is also another area coming into prominence for 
TV film producers and distributors, something which might 
be called a blend of both syndication and local program- 
ming. 

National Telefilm Associates’ Play of the Week, up for 
regional and local sponsors and stations in better than 30 
markets over the last two years, is an example of the type of 
thing that has been catching on, programming with a selec- 
tive appeal and a valuable public service notation in sta- 
tion logs. 

The Metropolitan Broadcasting-produced, Banner-dis- 
tributed A Way of Thinking series with Dr. Albert Burke, 
lectures on world problems and affairs, has been sold in 
more than 20 markets. Westinghouse Broadcasting has 
PM East and PM West. 
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Shows of a second five syndicators 
are shown at right (from the top). 
Perhaps the outstanding success 

of first-run syndication is ZIV-UA’s 
Sea Hunt, already around for 

three years and now in reruns. 
Official Films’ new off-network 
syndicated package includes 

episodes of Peter Gunn, action- 
adventure. The western hero, here one 
from Screen Gems’ Two Faces West 
series, is no less popular than the 
private eye. But humor, as reflected by 
Groucho Marx, is also big box-office 
in syndication. The Best of Groucho 
show, put into syndication by 

NBC Films early this year, 

has already grossed about 

$2 million. CBS Films likewise 

has gotten great mileage on its 

old humor shows. Amos ’n’ Andy, out 
since 1953, has grossed $5.5 million, is 
still going strong in 213 markets. 


In a link with producer David Wolper, Sterling Tele- 
vision has formed an affiliate, Wolper-Sterling Productions, 
and a distribution arm, Fountainhead International, for the 
handling of hour and 90-minute specials and documenta- 
ries. This is specialization in the placement of first-run pro- 
ductions for regional sponsorship. Schaeffer Brewing Co. 
has been an eastern sponsor, Hamms Beer and Bristol- 
Myers have signed for shows. After first-run showings by 
regional and national advertisers, the documentaries can 
go into what is normal syndication. 

Not to be overlooked in today’s syndication picture is the 
local show that is so successful it becomes a good bet for 
syndication. Examples are Playboy’s Penthouse and Debbie 
Drake. Penthouse, in what goes for a smart cocktail party 
format, debuted locally in Chicago, was later picked up for 
distribution by Official, is now in its second year with 26 
full hour tapes. 

Debbie Drake, a curvaceous blond, was started in an exer- 
cise show on wIsH-Tv Indianapolis in 1960. Powered by Miss 
Drake’s sex appeal, the show was a smash and soon found its 
way into syndication via Banner, now runs in about 70 
markets. 

Filmways’ Mr. Ed, a first-run syndication last season, can 
stand as an example of a syndicated show so successful that 
it found its way into network play—on CBS-TV Sunday this 
season. 

While the syndication industry is today filled with pessi- 
mists, men are still to be found who see better days coming. 
Most vocal of them is Seymour Reed, president of Official 
Films. He feels, counter to most distributors, that the busi- 
ness has “bottomed out” and is on its way up. 

Reed looks for about 50% more stations to be authorized 
for major TV markets within the next two years. Such a 
thaw, of course, would mean more room for syndicated 
product. Reed also sees a break in the syndicated product 
jam currently, the oversupply of shows now choking the 
market. He feels the breakthrough is coming in the flood of 
“quality” shows now being placed in syndication, a plug for 
off-network product. 

Earlier this year Official acquired off-network Peter Gunn, 
Mr. Lucky, Yancy Derringer and Wire Service in a stock 
swap deal with producer-owner Don Sharpe and partner 

To page 61 
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Television and cold remedies 
get together for $32 million worth 
of business each fall and 


winter. Here’s the story on 


their mutually-profitable alliance. 





















~~ for the common cold will cost the television indus- 
try $32 million a year. 

That's the value, at going rates and volume, of the adver- 
tising billings placed in TV by more than 50 proprietary 
preparations that hold out relief to sufferers from colds. Dur- 
ing the “cold season” of October through March this past 
year, these preparations spent $37.5 million in all adver- 
tising media, television’s $31.8 million representing more 
than 84% of the total. 

If the winter_almost upon us is a rough one, next April 
will find many smiling faces among those who purvey the 
endless variety of pills, sprays, tablets, syrups, drops and as- 
sorted nostrums that promise to end “colds’ misery.” It’s not 
that advertisers of cough and cold preparations are anxious 
to see a runny-nosed populace, merely that a cold, wet winter 
(and the coughs, sniffles and sneezes that go with it) may help 
liven up an expanding, highly-competitive industry that had 
a “bad year” in 1960. 

The “bad year” label is applied by the industry itself, 
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AID THE FIRST 
SIGN OF A COLD... 
REACH FOR TV 


By Jack B. WEINER 


whose members complain that the rate of sales increase be- 
tween 1959 and 1960 slowed to 4.4%. This compared to a 
fatter and happier 10% increase between 1958 and 1959. 

Nevertheless, the industry did continue to expand. In dol- 
lars and cents, retail sales for cough and cold preparations 
(excluding headache remedies using cold relief ad themes 
during sniffle weather) -rose from $281,170,000 in 1958 to 
$309,350,000 in 1959—and to $322,840,000 last year. 

The giant in the field is Dristan, an antihistaminic prepara- 
tion (currently marketed as a three-layered tablet, a spray 
and a liquid) that, since 1957, has turned the cough and cold 
preparation industry on its ear. Dristan, a product of the 
Whitehall Laboratories Division of American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., contains everything but an ice bag in its tablet 
form (including an antihistamine, decongestant, pain re- 
liever and vitamin C). 

Like other leaders in the industry, Whitehall has relied 
almost exclusively on television to carry Dristan’s advertising 
approach. “We find TV effective,” a spokesman for tight- 
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‘Get up 
and 


give 
him 
some 


Coldene.” 





SILENCE 


(COURTESY OF COLDENE) 


Although there’s little disagreement among the mar- 
keters of cough and cold preparations as to the advan- 
tages of TV as an ad medium, there seems to be some 
divergence of opinion about the way in which it should 
be used. Commercials for Coldene liquid cough prepara- 
tion and Coldene cold tablets, for example, favor a soft 
sell approach that is often highlighted by humor. The 
two stills above are from a commercial extolling the 
virtues of “Coldene—the only modest cold tablet.” The 
holstered bottle of Coldene (above left) features this 
audio line: “My name is Coldene and I'll take on any 
cold in the house!” The self-explanatory stills at left 
indicate still another TV approach. Officials at Pharma- 
craft Laboratories claim that the soft sell approach for 
their Coldene line (handled by agency Papert, Koenig 
& Lois) has resulted in increasing sales in a declining 
market. Commercials for Whitehall Laboratories’ Dris- 
tan line, on the other hand, have favored graphic demon- 
strations, vivid portrayals of the discomforts of colds 
and similar hard sell approaches. Copy line from a Dris- 
tan “nasograph” commercial (right), for example, reads 
in part: “Look! Almost no air coming through this 
victim’s nostrils ...now Dristan Nasal Mist sprayed into 
one nostril . . . now the nostril sprayed with Dristan 
Nasal Mist shows free breathing restored. . .” Whatever 
this approach has contributed to the phenomenal sales 
success enjoyed by Dristan products, the fact remains 
that they dominate the cold remedies market. There 
seems to be a movement by some advertisers of cough 
and cold preparations toward a middle ground—toward 
a “softer hard sell.” Vick Chemical is one such advertiser. 
It calls its apbroach an “emotionalized hard sell,’ ex- 
plains, “in selling medicine, you can involve people 
through their emotions without sacrificing hard sell fact.” 
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lipped American Home Products noted tersely, comment- 
ing on the fact that the medium has played an important 
role in rocketing four-year-old Dristan to the top of the cold 
preparation pack. 

One measure of this potential effectiveness can be seen 
in Dristan’s huge TV expenditures for the last two years. 
In 1959 the pitch for Dristan provided television with a 
jingly $10,763,597. For 1960, an expenditure of $8,707,973 
was augmented by video billings for two new products de- 
veloped to supplement Dristan tablets’ popularity—Dristan 
Nasal Mist (TV billings in 1960 of $3,284,792) and Dris- 
tan Decongestant Cough Medicine (TV billings in 1960 of 
$488,291). 

For the three Dristan products, TV expenditures in 1960 
amounted to more than 90% of the total measured media 
ad budget ($9,387,000 for network TV; $3,128,000 for spot 
TV and $1,286,000 for newpapers and magazines). 

Few television viewers have not been subjected to Dris- 
tan’s hard-sell commercials, particularly the familiar “‘naso- 
graph” demonstration of clogged and unclogged nostrils. 
They have played a large role in boosting Dristan retail 
sales to an estimated $100 million annually. 


The cold’s top 10 on TV 


Although close to a hundred brand-name products are 
currently represented in the cough and cold preparation 
market, ten top companies gobble up the major share of 
retail sales. These ten also are responsible for the over- 
whelming bulk of TV expenditures by the industry—$28,- 
810,000 out of a 1960 TV total of $31,831,000—or almost 
91%. The ten companies, their agencies, their products, 
and their 1960 TV totals (source TvB-Rorabaugh, LNA- 
BAR), are: 

1. Whitehall Laboratories (division of American Home 
Products)—Dristan line, Dondril Cough Tablets (Tatham- 
Laird), Infra-rub (Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles). TV 
total $14,722,000. 

2. Warner-Lambert Products (division of Warner-Lam- 
bert Pharmaceutical Co.)—Anahist, Super Anahist (Ted 
Bates). TV total $4,095,000. 

3. Vick Chemical Co. (division of Richardson-Merrell 
Inc.)—Vick line (Morse International). TV total $3,644,000. 

4. Grove Laboratories (subsidiary of Bristol-Myers Co.)— 
Four-Way Cold Remedies, Fortisun Cough Preparation 
(Cohen & Aleshire), Bromo-Quinine Cold Tablets (Gardner 
Advertising). TV total $2,366,000. 

5. The Mentholatum Co.—Mentholatum line (J. Walter 
Thompson). TV total $1,169,000. 

6. Isodine Pharmacal Co. (division of International Latex 
Corp.)—Isodettes Lozenges, Isodine Gargle (Reach, McClin- 
ton). TV total $680,000. 

7. Pharmacraft Laboratories (subsidiary of Jos. Seagram 
& Sons)—Coldene Liquid Cold Preparation, Coldene Cold 
Tablets (Papert, Koenig & Lois). TV total $630,000. 

8. Thomas Leeming & Co.—Ben-Gay (William Esty). TV 
total $552,000. 

9. Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc.—Pertussin Cough Syrup 
(Compton Advertising). TV total $498,000. 

10. Gillette Laboratories (division of The Gillette Co.)— 

To page 66 
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Dristan Pictures courtesy U.S. Tele-Service Corp. 

















NEW BUSINESS-ART FORM 


THE 
NON- 
COMMERCIAL | 















PERATING at low visibility but high calibre within the " 


One of the longest sales pitches in 


business of television advertising is something differ- I 
is ent in sales messages—a pitch keyed so soft as to merit be 
television belongs to one of a new name among commercials: the non-commercial. S 
. It’s called Playback, five minutes of artfully-done tele- ul 
its softest sells—that made for vision dedicated to the sale of Columbia Records. Its length li 
ranks it among the longest commercials in the medium— ( 
Columbia Records through certainly among the longest respectable ones. Its technique, s 
on the other hand, lets it pass as hardly commercial at all. R 

5 6 99 The sponsor, in fact, insists that Playback is a program, 
the serles of Playbac not a aaa and carries this amie sO aig to € 
, ’ suggest that if another advertiser would like to sponsor 
entertainmeni-commercial segments Playback “we'll be glad to talk about selling it to them.” t 
The Playback series—13 already produced, 28 more 
planned and in production—is the brainchild of Deborah a 
Ishlon, Columbia's dynamic vice president of creative serv- s 
ices. It has been on the air since April 1960, treating TV O 
audiences to ‘the sound of genius” interpreted by artists as n 
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musically diversified as Igor Stravinsky and Dave Brubeck. 
The series began with a New York test in tandem with 
WNTA-Tv's Play of the Week series, is now placed also in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Chicago—all big markets in 
the record business. Where it appears, Playback is scheduled 
like a program, too. It goes on at the same times each week 
(usually about eight times), with a new commercial—or pro- 
gram—each week. The account is placed by Wunderman, 
Ricotta & Kline, New York. 

A typical Playback consists of a brief introduction, an 
entertainment portion and a 30-second closing message. 
The entertainment section features a brief dialogue be- 
tween Goddard Lieberson, president of Columbia Records 
(and now a card-carrying member of AFTRA and AFM), 
and one of the company’s recording artists. Their exchange, 
all ad lib, is followed by the artist performing a section of 
one of his Columbia recordings. Playback reaches its com- 
mercial crescendo when an announcer states in voice-over 
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Goddard Lieberson, alone at left and 
with various Columbia recording artists 
in the pictures below, has proved a 
versatile performer in the Playback 
series. He appears in all the non-com- 
mercial’s segments, engaging his guests 
in ad lib conversations that provide re- 
vealing vignettes of such artitsts as 
Leonard Bernstein (below), Sir John 
Gielgud and Andre Kostelanetz (left). 





at the close that ‘“‘the work of the artist you’ve been watch- 
ing is available on Columbia Records.” All this comes in on 
video tape at a budget of $6,000 per episode, aided by the 
fact that all the name talent perform for minimum scale. 

Columbia does not attempt to establish a direct correla- 
tion between Playback and its record sales, but feels audi- 
ence interest has been high enough to warrant further ex- 
pansion of markets (its biggest problem is arranging station 
clearances for its odd length). Besides the usual warm letters 
from viewers and record shop dealers, one of the segments 
featuring Issac Stern has enjoyed a run of New York art 
theatres—complete with closing commercial. ‘There also have 
been requests from the U.S. State Department to show 
Playback tapes abroad in overseas information centers, a 
development which has started Columbia thinking about 
putting the series on the air in foreign markets. 

To see how Columbia puts together a typical Playback 
episode, with Duke Ellington, turn to the following page. 
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ng production at Duke Ellington’s piano prior to taping. Deborah Ishlon is at left, trumpet soloist Billy Strayhorn at right. 


Lieberson and Ellington confer briefly about the 
area of music they'll discuss during the show. 


Duke passes on instructions to his musicians, while 
Townsend, a Columbia A&R producer, watches. 


Besides Miss Ishlon, in charge of overall supervision for 
the program (“That means I just bother everybody”), Play- 
back’s production credits include Fred Cambria, producer; 
Bob Cato, art director, and Lewis Freedman, director. Most 
of the segments are taped at CBS studios in New York and 
Hollywood, but the show sometimes goes on location to 
such places as Philadelphia’s Academy of Music or Salt Lake 
City’s Mormon Tabernacle when the particular record 
requires it. The segments are budgeted at $6,000 each. 
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Ellington meets Tchaikovsky. 
The Duke directs his orchestra 
and later joins them at the 
piano in a jazz rendition of 
“The Nutcracker Suite.” Al- 
though, as he confessed to Lie- 
berson in their dialogue preced- 
ing the music, “I never studied 
at the conservatory,” the Duke’s 
styling was “strictly uptown.” 
After completion of the number 
(only a few minutes appear in 
the edited segment), the Duke 
turns a critical ear to the audio 
playback of his Playback role. 




















SPOSEUP 
RICHARD A. R. PINKHAM 





AIMING HIGH AND 


DITH B. DOLGINS 


( ) E evening in 1951 Richard Alden Ray Pinkham, age 
37, asked Pat Weaver, then president of NBC-TV: “Do 
now anyone who wants to hire a guy with no broad- 
experience—at $20,000 a year?” 
lo,” said Weaver, and Dick Pinkham began the tele- 
career that finds him now senior vice president in 
of broadcast media for Ted Bates & Co., riding herd 
(20 million in television billings annually (55% net- 
159%, spot), keeping up with 66 different network 
for which Bates is agency of record and maintaining 
itation as a “master buyer” and “pace-setter” in the 
austry. 
ween that night ten years ago and today Dick Pink- 
has also been, successively, Weaver’s right hand man, a 
er of the tightly-knit team that made a success of 
loday-Home-Tonight trio, then vice president in 
of programming for the entire TV network, then an 
ising vice president for NBC. 
kham’s rise to a top spot in the television world sur- 
neither himself nor those who know him. Long ago 
‘ived to be a success. Pat Weaver says of him, “From 
zinning Dick aimed big. He has never seemed to have 
oblems—just seems always to make it. He was born 


being born lucky includes an endowment of many tal- 
ind much ability, Dick Pinkham obviously was. In 
ways he seems almost too good to be true. Talk to 
who've worked with him and you hear the same ad- 
s with fascinating repetition: brilliant, witty, articu- 
charming. Not that people in advertising and tele- 
n are especially reticent about using superlatives, but 
discussing Pinkham they sound unusually sincere. 
those not 100° high on him whitewash their criti- 
vith frequent allusions to his intelligence and charm. 
business reputed to age its members somewhat be- 
eir time, Pinkham—wiry of build and barely grey at 
mples—looks decidedly younger than his 47 years. 
/f the friendships he makes he keeps, and he still plays 
ne of many extra-curricular interests) regularly with 
pals from the old NBC days: Tom McAvity (now a 
esident at J. Walter Thompson), Ken Bilby (now 
resident at RCA), and Matthew (Joe) Culligan (gen- 
rporate excutive at Interpublic). The ‘Flannelized 
yme”’ is how one non-golfing friend-describes them. 
Pinkham sense of humor is sharp and irreverent. His 
say he has a low tolerance for bores or those he con- 
intellectual lightweights. Pinkham speaks quickly, 
even more quickly and is well-known for turning a 











MAKING GOOD 


neat phrase. He sees himself as “a cynic—because I have 
been so overentertained that the edge of enjoyment has 
been dulled.” An ad man who has known him for many 
years argues that “Dick is a kindly cynic, if he is one at all, 
but more accurately he is a constructive critic.” His 18- 
year-old daughter Penny thinks the key to Pinkham is “a 
perfect balance of all the component parts of his personal- 
ity.” He may not be aware of it, but among the secretaries 
at Bates he is known as “Dream Dust.” 

Pinkham seems to take special pains to make sure his 
associates get their due credit for ideas and projects. On 
the other hand he is hardly one to mince words. As a Bates 
employee puts it, “If someone comes into his office and says, 
‘Well, Dick, how am I doing?’ he damn well better have 
been doing a good job or he'll know it.” 

Pinkham’s outspokenness frequently extends to television. 
A couple of months ago he wrote to the heads of the three 
networks and more or less told them how they might better 
run their programming departments. Recently, speaking to 
a meeting of the Magazine Promotion Writers (see “Play- 
back,” September 1961, TELEvision MAGAZINE), Pinkham 
took some sharp jabs at the quality of TV programming, 
blaming such transgressions as the industry’s willing seduc- 
tion by “the velvet embrace of Hollywood.” 

Comments like these do not exactly roll off the backs of 
network executives. Some who worked with Pinkham at 
NBC think “he should know better.” Says one network man: 
“I find it amusing when a major buyer of less than Minow- 
type television attacks the networks’ programming and 
then supports the lowest common denominator in his buy- 
ing.” Another network man recalls the time he showed 
Pinkham a pilot that was trying a non-cliché opening. “Dick 
was unhappy that the expected or obvious opening hadn't 
been used. He said, “You have broken Pinkham Rule #3: 
Trite is Right.’ ” 

These recollections don’t particularly bother Pinkham. 
In fact, he fully understands the networks’ complaints. ““To 
some,” he explains, “it’s a paradox that I am such a strong 
fan of Pat Weaver, who believed in indoctrinating people 
in the finer things, and yet I can embrace adventure shows 
and private eyes. It depends on which side of the fence 
you're on. If you’re with a network, your job is to improve 
programming. If you’re with an agency, your job is to get 
your client a show that will sell his products. Hopefully the 
public’s taste will improve in time.” 

Few would dispute that Dick Pinkham is doing his job 
well. A prime example of his shrewd figuring is the arrange- 
ment with ABC just before the 1958-59 season which 
started the network spot carrier trend. The project, dubbed 
Operation 666 (Bate’s offices are at 666 Fifth Avenue in 
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AIMING HIGH AND MAKING GOOD continued 





‘T resolved to learn everything I could about the agency business—sort of surround it” 


Manhattan), was activated by Pinkham and his “right 
hand,” John Kucera, Bates’ vice president of network rela- 
tions and “a wizard,” according to Pinkham, “‘at the kind 
of buying that the agency does.” 

\t the time,” Pinkham relates, “ABC was trying to claw 
its way into existence, and was having trouble selling any- 
thing after 8:30 p.m. The toughest was Friday night, when 
the other networks had entrenched Top Ten programs. 


(hus came into being Operation 666. 
Basically Ollie Treyz (president of the ABC Television 
Network) and we at Bates were both trying to solve a prob- 


lem. Treyz couldn’t sell 9:30 Friday night nohow. Bates’ 
problem was to establish new and valuable franchises for 
its clients. This is the background against which we worked. 

[ said, “Treyz, I'll do the unforgivable and put not two 
but three clients on one show if ABC will give me a major 
say in the choice of the program and provide a time dis- 
count deep enough so that the cost-per-thousand will be 
acceptable even at the minimum established rating level.’ ”’ 


In love with Efrem Zimbalist Jr. 


lreyz agreed. “He showed us ‘Girl on the Run,’ a Warner 
Bros. feature film which ABC was trying to peddle as a 
pilot,” Pinkham says. “We fell in love with Efrem Zimba- 
list Jr., who played a private eye. The show became 77 Sun- 
et Strip. In putting the deal together Bates agreed to buy 
two-thirds of the show (for American Home Products, Amer- 
ican Chicle and Carter Products) so that ABC could break 
even. It became a hit. 

Operation 666 worked so well there that before the 
1959-60 season we went to ABC and said, ‘You're going to 
ive trouble selling against Perry Como. We'll do on Wed- 
nesday night what we did on Friday.’ So we came up with 
Hawaiian Eye. And you know what’s happened with par- 
ticipation buying since.” 

But there was a time when many thought buying on a 
participating basis wouldn’t work. Pinkham never had his 
doubts. Archie Foster, who went to Yale with Pinkham and 
is now a senior vice president at Bates, says, “Dick is an 
optimist above all and this is infectious. He starts out with 
in impossible situation—say an impossible network sched- 
ule—and works it out.” Pinkham also possesses a great deal 
of self-confidence which, says another associate, “rubs off 
on the rest of us.” 

Richard A. R. Pinkham was born in New York City on 
\pril 11, 1914. His father was a doctor. (“I came from a 
long line of doctors. I was the first renegade.’’) 

Pinkham prepped at Choate where, as an upper class- 
man, he had charge of a “New Boy” named John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. From Choate he went to Yale majoring in Eng- 
lish composition (“I wanted to be a writer. Who doesn’t?’’). 
He was a member of the Whiffenpoof society and sang 
tenor with the Glee Club. 

\nother Eli remembers Pinkham as being bright and a 

natural leader.” One of his friends says now, “The only 
bad thing I can say about Dick today is that he is so damn 
levoted to that school. He even has ‘Yale Club’ imprinted 
on his attache case underneath his four initials.” 

Pinkham was graduated from Yale in 1936. His desire to 
be a writer propelled him to Time Inc., where he was hired 


i 


as what the company calls a College Boy-Office Boy. “On 
the second day there they gave me a piece of mail to deliver 
to Archibald MacLeish. I thought he was one of those dead 
poets I'd read in college and figured it was a big joke. But 
there he was, working at Time, big as life.” 

Despite the presence of a literary figure the likes of Mac- 
Leish, Pinkham was at Time a scant two weeks when a new 
bug hit him: advertising. “I started hanging around the 
copy department like a limpet. The guy in charge finally 
said, ‘OK, let’s see if you can write copy.’ He assigned me 
to doa promotion booklet for Fortune about six cities whose 
names began with the letter F. I misunderstood and thought 
it was just a research assignment and came back with six 
paragraphs copied verbatim from the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tannica. The copy chief read it and said ‘Great!’ So I was 
made a copywriter.” Pinkham subsequently became assist- 
ant promotion manager of Fortune, and dreamed up the 
line “Fortune Means Business,” used in the magazine’s 
promotional efforts for many years. 

After three years with Time Inc., Pinkham decided to 
try his hand at the agency business. Morgan Reichner, a 
friend who had been with BBDO, was starting his own 
agency and made Pinkham his assistant. Reichner had about 
eight employees and billings of between $300,000 and $400,- 
000. ““The agency business hooked me,” Pinkham says. “I 
decided I wanted to be like Benton and Bowles—make a 
million dollars and retire at 35.” 

As it turned out, his first retirement from the agency 
business came a bit before schedule. The Reichner agency 
ran into some difficulties and Pinkham resigned about a 
year after he’d joined. “It was then,” he says, “that I re- 
solved to learn everything I could about the agency busi- 
ness—sort of surround it. Then I would return to agency 
work.” 

Where to start the circle? George Bijor, an agency man 
who handled the Time Inc. account when Pinkham was 
working there, told him that another client, James Mc- 
Creery (the now-defunct Manhattan department store), 
was looking for a director of advertising and publicity. So, 
at age 25 and with no store experience save an occasional 
foray into the men’s wear department, Dick Pinkham got 
the job. ‘““My plan,” he says, “was to stay there a year and 
learn exactly what it was that moved people to buy. And in 
the retail business, like no other, you can see the results of 
your advertising the very next day.” 

Pinkham’s first move at McCreery was to fire 25 of the 
advertising department’s 33 employees. New blood with an 
average age of 27 was transfused. An old friend who has 
followed Pinkham’s career with fascination recalls, ““He was 
a typical bright young man with all sorts of hotshot ideas. 
His sense of humor in those days was kind of wild and I 
suspect that some of the people at the store considered him 
a wise guy. I got the feeling that he found working at 
McCreery frustrating.” 

Bates’ president, Rudolph Montgelas (a Yale classmate), 
sees it this way: “Dick is one of the few television executives 
who combines creative genius with a practical turn of mind 
—and I think this is so because he actually started in selling 
at McCreery where he was strictly a merchant.” But as 
Pinkham looks at his department store days: “Retailing is 
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AIMING HIGH AND MAKING GOOD continued 





“Booz, Allen & Hamilton defined me as a ‘dangling executive.’ Pat Weaver saved me.” 


the most miserably cutthroat of all businesses. When the 
product moved it was the genius of the merchandising de- 
partment. When it didn’t it was the fault of the advertis- 
ing department. And all day long I had to contend with 
screaming hysterical female buyers. But I gave myself a 
year to learn. I blew it after 366 days.” 

Hysterical females weren’t the only distraction of the 
McCreery interlude. One late fall day Pinkham showed an 
outline of a musical comedy he’d written to actor Dennis 
King, an acquaintance. “King flipped and said he wanted 
to produce it. He offered me $100 a week to write the book 
and said to have it ready for spring. Then he suddenly an- 
nounced it would have to open December 28th. Christmas 
season in a department store is absolutely unbelievable. I'd 
rush from the store to the theatre where we’d rehearse until 
2 a.m. I was taking a correspondence course to prepare for 
a Naval commission, so I’d go home and study until three. 
Then I'd tear into the store in the morning with a herd of 
screaming women on my back.” 

Che musical, “She Had to Say Yes,” starring King and 
containing what Pinkham says was the first ballet ever done 
for a Broadway show, finally opened in Philadelphia. “The 
last scene was never rehearsed and the actors came out with 
scripts. It was a mess, but I heard the magic sound of some- 
one laughing at my lines. Too bad there weren’t more of 
those someones, for after the show ran for a week in Phila- 
delphia it went to Pittsburgh and died. I’d somehow found 
time to get married during the ordeal and my wife had 
come to Pittsburgh. I had a speech of triumph all prepared. 
But it was right back to McCreery for me.” 

He stayed for about three months, resigned, and then took 
off for the ski slopes where George Bijor introduced him 
to a fellow named Pat Weaver, then advertising manager 
of American Tobacco. When Pinkham got home Weaver 
called and said that Lord & Thomas (American Tobacco’s 
agency) was looking for an account man on Half and Half 
tobacco. Pinkham went to see Ed Lasker (Albert D.’s son) 
and got the job. Background: one year of agency experi- 
ence, no years of tobacco experience. Emerson Foote, then 
an executive vice president of Lord & Thomas (now pres- 
ident of McCann-Erickson), says, ‘““Dick didn’t seem inex- 
perienced. He was bright, energetic, pleasant and got along 
very well with the people at American Tobacco.” 

Pinkham, who immediately scored points by creating a 
campaign to demonstrate Half and Half’s tricky new to- 
bacco can, says “Weaver and George Washington Hill (pres- 


ident of American Tobacco) were a stimulating combina- 
tion to work with.”” However, three months after he joined 
Lord & Thomas, Pinkham’s agency career was once again 
terminated before he had made his first million. “American 
Tobacco decided to stop advertising Half and Half and I 


had the distinction of being personally fired by Emerson 
Foote.” 

But the old Pinkham knack for timing was at work again, 
for shortly before he was fired his Naval commission came 
through. It was then 1942. Pinkham spent a year in Naval 
intelligence, then “because I had some yachting experience 
[ was sent to sea where I took command of a sub chaser in 
the Mediterranean.” Back on land he served as an instruc- 
tor at a sub chaser training station in Miami, went seaward 







again as lieutenant commander on a destroyer, and re- 
ceived his discharge in October of 1945. 

“I decided,” Pinkham relates, “to go back to my original 
plan of surrounding the agency business. I had department 
store experience. The next step I figured should be to learn 
the newspaper business.” 

Pinkham knew both the Sulzbergers of the New York 
Times and Mrs. Ogden Reid of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. Both papers were undergoing a revitalization at the 
time. The Times was building a young echelon around Or- 
vil Dryfoos. And Helen Reid was interested in applying 
modern marketing methods to newspapers.” Pinkham got 
identical offers from both. 

“I already had two kids and my terminal leave and Navy 
pay were running out. Both jobs were good. It was a hell of 
a decision” —but the Tribune won out and in November of 
1945 Pinkham joined the paper’s circulation department. 
Two years later he was made circulation manager and the 
following year was named to the board of directors. He quit 
in 1951. “I had the unique distinction of being the first 
person to resign from the Tribune’s board in 110 years. But 
I felt I had learned the newspaper business. Also, it was 
obvious that the newspaper business was a narrowing’ field 
and the broadcasting business an expanding one.” 

That’s when Pinkham offered himself to Pat Weaver for 
$20,000 a year. The two had remained friends after the brief 
Lord & Thomas encounter (each is godfather to one of the 
other’s children) so Weaver had a fairly good idea of the 
way the Pinkham mind worked. 

“Quite literally,” Pinkham says, “I sat at Pat’s side 
through every meeting, every conceivable assignment. I had 
the chance to sit right at the top of a TV network and see 
it all.” Another Weaver man, Mort Werner (now back at 
NBC as vice president of programming after a vice presiden- 
tial stint at Young & Rubicam), says, ‘““When Dick came into 
the television business I guess his qualifications were that 
he owned a TV set. Our desks were side by side and I 
watched him grasp the business in no time.” 


A “bemused Alice in Wonderland” 


But to Pinkham “the first six months were a strange 
wonderland and I a bemused Alice. Pat kept referring to 
people by nickname and some of them had more than one. 
‘Positive’ was Lew Wasserman of MCA. There were also 
‘Witless Bill’ and ‘Untrustworthy Marvin.’ It took me quite 
a while to figure out who was what.” 

Pinkham was just about matching his men to their tags 
when “in came Booz, Allen & Hamilton. They defined me 
as a ‘dangling executive.’ I modified Weaver. I had nobody 
reporting to me but my secretary. Pat saved me from ampu- 
tation. I had been his guy on the Today show, so now he 
made me executive producer.” 

Today hadn't been setting off any moon rockets and Pink- 
ham’s orders were to “transform a liability into an asset.” 
He and Mort Werner, who was producer, plunged into a 
grueling schedule which began at 4 a.m. and generally ended 
no earlier than 5 p.m. (most of the show’s staff went home 
at 1 p.m.}. 

Pinkham’s initial reaction to Today’s problem was that 
“If we tried to make Today the New York Times of tele- 
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WITH HONORS 


Awards are something of custom at WRC- 
TV. And whatever form they take—citations, 
commendations, medals, plaques—we take 
pride in accepting them in behalf of the peo- 
ple and programs that make WRC-TV truly 
the leadership station in the nation’s capital. 
The latest is the School Bell award presented 
to WRC-TV’s “Teen Talk” program for 
“distinguished service in the interpretation 
of education.” 


This, and all the other honors, reflect WRC- 
TV’s philosophy of providing a balanced, 
diversified schedule with programs of interest 
for all segments of the television audience. 
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AIMING HIGH AND MAKING GOOD continued 


“A wretched chimpanzee” was the “gimmick” that brought $50 million into NBC's coffers 


vision we would fail because the public wasn’t ready for it. 
Instead we had to come up with a gimmick to get people to 
turn on their sets at 7 o'clock in the morning.” 

“Well,” says Pinkham, “ we discovered a gimmick that 
has since been worth $50 million to NBC—a miserable, 
wretched chimpanzee named J. Fred Muggs. The credit 
should go to Lenny Safir, who was on our production staff. 
Lenny saw the wretched little beast waiting outside the 
casting office. He brought him in to me. I said ‘Put him on 
tomorrow morning.’ Lenny said ‘Put him on every morn- 
ing.’ We did. We got the kids to tune in the sets. The adults 
started looking in and heard the important things the 
show had to say. In three months our ratings had climbed to 
a ten from a state where we had been owing Nielsen points.” 

Pinkham gives a lot of credit to another “gimmick” (he 
uses the term here with a smile): “a super-salesman named 
Joe Culligan.” Up till then, according to Pinkham, “the 
NBC salesmen were selling Today as an afterthought, and 
the revenues showed it. Culligan made Today his baby. 
Through the combination of rising ratings and Joe’s super- 
salesmanship, Today became the biggest revenue-producing 
vehicle in the history of TV. It made $10 million in one 
year. 


Second in the cycle 

After that “minor miracle,” Pinkham continues, “Pat 
said, ‘OK, let’s start on the next big idea. Let’s put on Home 
—a one-hour woman’s service show five days a week.’ So we 
put together a good production staff and built a miniature 
of the Home set—garden, kitchen, laundry and so forth. 
Then Joe Culligan and I went out to sell the show two 
months before it was scheduled to go on the air. This was 
the first time a show was sold prior to airing. And we got 
$2 million before it went on.” 

Pinkham says, “It was my first experience on the sales side 
and the beginning of my great love for selling. But I was not 
as thick-skinned as Culligan. One of the incidents that really 
got me concerned a big agency that had refused to give me 
a hearing. Finally one morning the vice president of radio 
and TV said I could come over. I made the presentation to 
him alone—most of the other agencies had gathered 20 to 
30 people to hear it. Then this guy said to me, ‘OK, but it’s 
nothing for us.’ 

“I was steaming mad. I went back to NBC and told Cul- 
ligan about it. Joe knew the president of the agency and 
called him, and he told us to come right back. So we ran 
through the presentation again for the president who had 
with him his two executive vice presidents and that vice 
president of radio and TV. The president thought Home 
was a good idea and he called in every executive at the 
agency—about 60 or 70 people—and we made the presenta- 
tion again for thé third time that day. They bought a little. 
When I was back at my office the president of the agency 
called and asked me to meet him for a drink. I went, and he 
offered me the job of vice president of radio and television.” 

Some of Pinkham’s associates at NBC say that all the time 
he was there he proclaimed how much he liked agency work 
better. But apparently for once the timing was off and 
Pinkham declined the president’s offer. 

Home, of course, went on the air. Pinkham recalls that 
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“the first piece of mail we got was a dog license and I was 
stung.” But both the mail and the revenue picked up and 
Home was sate. 

That accomplished, Pinkham relates, “Pat said, “Now let’s 
put on Tonight.’ We converted Steve Allen’s local program 
to a network show, rounding out the Today-Home-Tonight 
package.” 

Pinkham was executive producer of the three shows, 
Mort Werner, producer and Joe Culligan, the supersalesman. 
Life was hectic in the pre-videotape days. Today went into 
rehearsal at 4 a.m. Tonight went off at 1 a.m. In between 
was Home. In the midst of all this Pinkham and Culligan 
were superselling. But some agencies were more than a little 
wary of Tonight’s 11:15 starting time. Pinkham started 
carrying a copy of the current TV Guide on calls. Prospects 
got a private reading of the movies running in late night. 
‘Most of them were pretty awful and the titles were good for 
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Dick Pinkham, at 37, had no TV experience. Now, a crammed 
ten years later, he cares for $120 million in TV billings. 


a laugh. It pointed up the need for a good late live show 
and the agencies started buying.” 

Today-Home-Tonight became hot properties. One NBC 
executive contends today that ‘“Weaver’s ideas probably 
would have died in what seemed to some of the brass an 
ivory tower if it hadn’t been for Pinkham, Werner and 
Culligan—the ‘team’ that made them practical.’”” Meanwhile 
the “team” itself was making progress. During dinner at the 
Pinkham home one evening in 1954 Robert Sarnoff 
announced, “Dick, we’re giving you stripes.” Pinkham was 
made v.p. of participating programs (meaning he was still 
top man of Today-Home-Tonight). Mort Werner became 
executive producer and Joe Culligan, sales director. 

Then, Pinkham says, “in the spring of 1956, to my abso- 
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AIMING HIGH AND MAKING GOOD continued 





Rosser Reeves won Pinkham over with the “devastating logic” of Bates’ five principles 


lute horror and against my stated objections, I was made 
vice president in charge of programming. I told them tney 
were two years too early; after all, I had been operating in 
a limited sphere of programming. I tried to convince them 
that I should go in as the number two programming man, at 
least until I had accumulated some more experience. But 
when they told me that I had been unanimously recommen- 
ded by six people I felt I couldn’t refuse.” 

As vice president of programming Pinkham worked 
under Tom McAvity, then NBC executive vice president in 
charge of television. “Programming is a job in which you 
just can’t win,” Pinkham says. ““When the phone rings, 99 
times out of 100 it’s bad news. You work till nine at night 
and then go home and watch television because you have 
to 

One of Pinkham’s programming assignments was to do 
something to improve NBC’s news. In other words, “I was 
to find NBC’s answer to Ed Murrow.” 

Pinkham’s first candidate was novelist John Hersey, a 
personal friend. “He had the name, the good looks and is a 
trained reporter. I got network approval to go after him 
almost literally with a blank check. I asked him to watch 
the show Murrow was going to do on Sen. McCarthy so he 
would get an idea of what we had in mind for him. Hersey 
didn’t have a television set but he went to a neighbor’s home 
on the night of the show. Afterward he told me he’d been 
very impressed with television’s journalistic potential. He 
went off on a vacation to think about it and decided to stay 
a novelist.” 


Y 


Pinkham’s second nomination was Henry Cabot Lodge, 
whom he knew from the days when they both worked for 
the Herald Tribune. But that didn’t work out either. 

“Then,” Pinkham recounts, “Davidson Taylor, who was 
vice president of news at NBC, suggested we put Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley together. I was against it. | 
thought Brinkley was too callous and wouldn’t go over. 
Ha!” 

\ year after assuming NBC’s top programming post Pink- 
ham and his family went off to Europe on a vacation. “While 
[ was over there I got a provocative cable from a friend at 
the network saying, ‘Have you any idea what’s going on 
back here?’ 





600 MINUTES OF COLOR TV 
COMMERCIALS PRODUCED 
BY J. WALTER THOMPSON 


During 1959-60, J. Walter Thompson Company created and 
produced more than 600 minutes of Color TV commercials. 
The trend to Color is growing. Are you with it? Get the facts 
about Color TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television 
Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 









“What was going on was that Weaver had walked out. | 
was relieved of my programming duties. N BC was charitable 
enough not to fire me and I was made vice president in 
charge of advertising.” 

“What amazed us,”’ says one man who worked for Pink- 
ham at the time of the shakeup, “was that he seemed not 
the least bit tense or nervous about the possibility of getting 
canned himself, and was awfully concerned that the rest of 
us felt insecure. I remember one time even before this when, 
for a while, the fabric of Today-Home-Tonight seemed to be 
falling apart. He made it plain that if anything happened he 
would help us get something else.” 

Pinkham says his job as vice president of advertising “was 
good—but I'd had a taste of programming and wanted to 
continue it.” He felt, too, that he had accomplished his 
resolve to surround the agency business and was ready to 
go back. 


That Pinkham timing again 


And with his usual good timing, Pinkham found himself 
being wooed by a big agency with a radio and television vice 
presidency to offer. The deal was almost closed, Pinkham 
says, “but I remembered that Jim Douglass, who was then 
head of television at Ted Bates (now administrative vice 
president), once said that if I ever wanted to leave NBC I 
should tell him about it. 

“T did and got an introduction to Rosser Reeves (Bates’ 
board chairman). Reeves told me the five principles upon 
which Bates was founded: (1) We shall specialize in package 
goods because they are relatively depression-proof; (2) We 
will not have branch offices because they are unprofitable 
and can rarely be staffed by first-rate men; (3) We will not 
have a new business department because the best way to get 
new business is through demonstration of competence and 
not through super-salesmanship; (4) We will have only 
clients we respect. Life is too short to have to work with 
impossible people; (5) Let’s not be a big expense account 
agency. Competence is more important than splashy enter- 
tainment. 

“Because of the devastating logic of this,” Pinkham says, 
“even though Bates was using mostly spot in those days, I 
made a last-minute switch and told the other agency no. I 
joined Bates on May 15, 1957, as vice president in charge of 
radio and television (he became senior vice-president later), 
and I never made a better decision in my life.” 

Pinkham was involved in Bates’ advertising until a while 
ago when commercial production was designated a function 
of art and copy and shifted to the creative department. Now 
he is strictly a programming man, which is exactly what he 
wants to be. 

Pinkham thinks one of TV programming’s major prob- 
lems is a shortage of talent. “It’s sad, but a great new art 
form has not created great new talent as most art forms 
have.” 

He maintains that the number of writers and producers 
must be quadrupled and is firm in his belief that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the networks. His letter to the three 
network heads said exactly that. 

“I told them that what’s wrong with television program- 
ming is partially incorrectable but partially correctable. The 
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picture of WBEN-TV. See how your TV dollars count for more on Channel 4. 
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\IMING HIGH AND MAKING GOOD continued 


“The Pinkham family is about the best advertisement for togetherness I’ve ever seen” 


incorrectable is the impossible challenge of turning out 
quality on a weekly basis. The correctable is this: when 
networks sign for a series they do not have the time or per- 
sonnel necessary to properly supervise the production. 

So I proposed to the networks that instead of reducing 
their program staffs as they have done they add top creative 
people with production background who could make con- 
structive suggestions to producers. But these people abso- 
‘utely must be of sufficient stature to command respect. You 
really can’t blame a producer for scoffing when suggestions 
come from some pimply-faced third assistant.” 


The head of his predecessor 


Pinkham’s sixth floor office is neither particularly large 
nor lush, in line with Bates’ general aversion to frills. There 
is little doubt when one enters that Pinkham, and not a 
professional decorator, plotted the interior. From the ceiling 
sway two mobiles and a rubber shrunken head (“I had it 
in the NBC days and used to like to say it was my prede- 
cessor’). The walls sport photographs of Pinkham’s four 
children, a traditional type landscape oil, a print of a 
Mondrian abstract that hangs in the Museum of Modern 
\rt, a photograph of Pinkham presenting an award to fellow 
Choate trustee John Fitzgerald Kennedy, a collage of stones 
by Davidson Taylor, the man who brought Huntley and 
Brinkley together, and a cartoon showing a grinning boy 
with arrows going through his heart and head, with a 
caption: “Keep Smiling. Have Faith’”—which is pretty much 
Pinkham’s own reaction to the slings and arrows of the 
television business. 

[he Pinkham office also features a phonograph and col- 
lection of records. A while back, he explains, ‘I went to 
Rosser Reeves and asked him if it was worth $250 to him 
to keep this man out of the booby hatch. He said sure, so 
{ went out and bought the phonograph and $100 worth of 
tranquil music. Whenever I feel pressure building up I 
play it.” 

Pinkham gets to his office at 9:15 and, barring crisis, 
catches the 5:01 for home in the summer and the 5:45 in 
winter. Home is in Rye, N.Y. (“the last place I ever thought 
I'd land’). The house, basically colonial in style, has seven 
bedrooms, 5 baths, living room, dining room and a recently- 
added family room and terrace. Pinkham has a study, where 
he “closes the door and listens to music—mostly longhair, 
but I'm a fan of Ella Fitzgerald and Judy Garland.” 

Mrs. Pinkham is the former Mary (Bunny) Struthers, 
whose family are long-time residents of Rye. Pinkham met 
her at a Halloween costume party. “I was wearing the Yale 
hockey uniform. The skates made dancing a bit difficult.” 

Penny, 18, oldest of their four children, is a sophomore at 
Radcliffe (‘“She’s the family brain,’ Pinkham says) and this 
summer got a first-hand taste of father’s business by working 
1s a production assistant for Goodson-Todman. Richard Jr., 
16 (“our muscle man’), is following another paternal lead 
by entering Choate this fall. David, 14 (‘the goodlooking 
one’’), and Betty, 11 (‘‘the mischievous one’’), are students 
at the Rye Country Day School. Rounding out the family: 
two beagles and “‘a neurotic orange mutt.” 

Pinkham’s television viewing averages an hour and a half 
each night. “Eight years ago I discovered I could read a 


light book and watch TV at the same time and get enough 
out of each. But eventually I had to get bi-focals. This 
worked for a year and then I found I had to just sit back 
and look. My father-in-law bought me a_ tremendous, 
complicated jigsaw puzzle so now I do that while I’m watch- 
ing television.” 

“The Pinkham family,” says a friend, “is about the best 
advertisement for togetherness I’ve ever seen.” All are red 
hot for active sports and frequently pursue them together. 
They play tennis all year around (there’s an indoor court 
not far from the house), water ski in summer, make frequent 
trips to the slopes for the snowy version of the sport and 
plan soon to build a house on Mt. Snow, one of the best ski 
areas in the East. 

Pinkham recently took up fishing (“I’ve had such good 
luck the first two times I’m almost afraid to spoil it’). He 
and Ken Bilby own a power boat together (‘I used to be a 
sailor until I got tired of pulling sails’). His daughter 
Penny reports that he finds time to read a good deal (“he 
reads a lot of current things, then is frustrated because he 
hasn’t read the ‘good stuff’ ”’) and is on the vestry of Christ 
Episcopal Church, where he and his wife were married and 
their four children christened. 

Then, of course, there is golf at the Apawanis Club in 
Rye with Tom McAvity, Joe Culligan and Ken Bilby. For 
obvious competitive reasons business is never discussed on 
the green (‘although we talk about advertising and tele- 
vision philosophically,” Culligan says). The four play often, 
but more in the winter than the summer (“a season that’s 
for families’) and, according to Mrs. Pinkham, “they were 
pretty miserable when last winter’s heavy snows kept them 
away a few weekends.” Of Pinkham’s golf, one member of 
the foursome calls it “spotty.” A second says, “It leaves a 
little to be desired,” and the third: “Dick’s struggling to be- 
come a class A golfer, and as with everything else he does, 
I have no doubt that he’ll make it.” 


’ 


Too efficient to do homework 


If Pinkham totes anything home from the office it’s trade 
publications and other reading matter, rarely a heavy load 
of work, says his wife. ““He’s too good an organizer and dele- 
gator, and too efficient himself to fall prey to the homework 
habit,” reports a Bates executive. Besides, he has a great 
many other interests—part of what his daughter Penny 
describes as ‘“‘perfect balance.” “He’s a good backgammon 
player, could be a good bridge player if he played more 
often,” says Tom McAvity, “and he’s a fine chess player— 
he can even beat his children.” 

Dick Pinkham’s future? “If it’s anything like his past,” 
says a colleague, “it can only be uphill.” As old friend Joe 
Culligan analyzes the Pinkham touch, “He has kept his 
health and good nature throughout some severe pressures, 
which I guess is a characteristic of those who survive in 
this business.” 

Pinkham himself says he’d like to write another play 
someday (“Maybe we can get this one out of Pittsburgh”). 
But before that happens, predict those who know both him 
and the way advertising winds blow, it’s likely that the 
Pinkham talent and timing will have conquered still higher 
roles in the agency field. END 
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erate] NEIGHBORS? Recent events have raised serious doubts about our 


position throughout Latin America, as often the struggle for men’s minds has flared 
into violence. To report the status of this ideological battle to the people of Chicago, 
WBBM.-TV sent newsman Frank Reynolds and a camera crew on a fifteen-day tour of 
South America. The result was an eye-opening two-part documentary, “THE OTHER 
AMERICANS,” seen in prime evening time, detailing the extent to which communism 
is exploiting economic problems of some of our Latin neighbors... far-reaching, 
venturesome, topical television at the local level. People who value their time find . 
more worth watching on WBBM.-TV. Which is why time Is so valuable on Television 2, 
the number one station in Chicago for 75 consecutive Nielsen reports. WBBM-TV 


CBS OWNED -« TELEVISION 2, CHICAGO 














EFFICIENT 7 


Seven time buyers for Agency X work together in one big room, 
their desks arranged as pictured. In the interest of efficiency*, 
they request partitioning to separate each desk. But due to high 
overhead the agency can afford only three straight walls. 















The time buyers found a way to draw three straight lines on the 
floorplan so that each desk is completely separated from the 
others. Send us their solution (on this page if you wish) and win 
a copy of Dudeney’s “Amusements in Mathematics’”—Dover 
Publications, Inc., N. Y. (If you’ve already won it, say so in your 
entry and we'll send you a different prize.) 

*In the interest of efficiency (i.e., reaching the largest audience), time 


buyers pick WMAL-TV in the Washington market. It’s first, 6 P.M. to 
Midnight, all week long. 


wmal-tv 


Washington, D. C. 


An Evening Star Station, represented by H-R Television, Inc. 





iated with WMAL and WMAL-FM, Washington, D. C.; WSVA-TV and WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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“Your competition may go out of business but his old film stays around to haunt you” 


Warren Lewis. It has now moved the 
package into about 50 markets, is claim- 
ing better prices for “quality” product 
than ever before, a factor “helping to 
stabilize the syndication industry.” 

In the Alice in Wonderland economics 
of syndication, it is hard for some to see 
the money being made by off-network 
shows in syndication as they move in 
increasing number on to the market. 

One source reports that one of the 
best new off-network action half-hours 
was bought by a top market station for 
$150 an episode. “Can you imagine,” he 
asks, “what the show is going for in 
small markets? A few years ago this show 
could command $2,000 an episode in a 
major market. Now look at it.” 

According to this industry source, the 
networks have been buying their shows 
over the last several years, particularly 
hours, at roughly 20% short of produc- 
tion costs. “They tell the producer, ‘you'll 
make up the difference and more over- 
seas and in residuals.’ And then the show 
finishes its network run and it’s time for 
syndication. 

“First comes payment to the guilds 
and unions on rerun clauses. Then mak- 
ing 30 sets of prints and the normal cost 
of selling around the country. And then 
come prices like $150 on down when 
you have to take in $2,000. The econom- 
ics do not fit.” 


“Syndicators losing their shirts” 

“Sure syndicators are losing their 
shirts,” says one distributor. “Look at it 
this way: oranges and magazines are 
bought and then disappear. The ma- 
terial we produce or acquire never does. 
Your competitor may go out of business 
but your competition never does. His 
old film is grabbed up by someone else 
and stays around to haunt you. 

“Syndication,” he continues, “is a milk- 
ing business. You have to get the last 
bit of cash out of every piece of film 
right down to the nickles and dimes or 
until it costs more to ship the film than 
you get back. The prices for some library 
stuff? Fifteen dollars for one play, $20 for 
two. 

“Syndication is not really a business,” 
this distributor maintains. “Manufac- 
turing is a business. You make nuts and 
bolts to supply demand . . . more and 
more based on the need. But in TV to- 
day almost nothing is needed by the 
stations—they have it or it’s around. The 
market does not support production. All 
we're doing is trying to capitalize on 
failure or network castoffs. 

“The whole thing is the opposite of 
what made the movie business great. 
Hollywood would run a show and take 
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it off the market. And one hit could 
carry 20 dogs. In TV we have the first- 
run theatre—the network. TV syndica- 
tion for the most part is the second-run 
houses and you seldom get a Groucho 
[NBC Films’ new reruns, The Best of 
Groucho| which can shoot up through 
the product jam to a gross of $2 million 
in six months. Quality can carry one 
show in syndication but it won’t pay the 
freight on those 20 others.” 

On one point the producers and dis- 
tributors for syndication are in agree- 
ment: Things can’t get much worse, 
prices for product can’t go much lower. 


“We've been well shaken out” 

Says Reed of Official, ““The industry 
fatality rate can’t be much higher. We’ve 
been well shaken out. Most of us are 
building sound financial structures, li- 
braries of: quality and strong, mobile 
sales forces. It happened in the motion 
picture business ... many companies to a 
few ... and prices will start to rise as 
our market levels out and stabilizes.” 

If indeed syndication is ready for its 
upswing, it still needs help from those 
who buy its product—stations and ad- 
vertisers. 

Says Robert Seidelman, vice president 
in charge of syndication for Screen Gems, 
“With the networks attempting to hold 
station prime time and with the limited 
number of regional buyers, we just can’t 
release as many first-run shows as we 
plan.” 

Seidelman is aware of the forces con- 
stricting the first-run market. (Screen 
Gems, with an inventory of about 1,000 
owned programs, interest in 1,500 others 
plus distribution rights on 1,400 feature 
films, has only one first-run show out 
this year, Shannon.) But he faults most 
stations for laziness, feels they should 
decline to accept some network programs, 
substitute first-run products and make 
“100 cents on the dollar instead of 30 


cents,” if they “buy properly, program 
properly and go out and do a selling 
job.” 

Station men, for the most part, feel 
that things are not as simple or clear cut 
as this. Many have lost faith in first-run 
quality, see no ratings triumphs in the 
new off-network binge. 

To one official on the buying side of 
the industry, who holds with the basic 
“success is in knowing how to program,” 
but who sees today’s station program di- 
rector largely as a “traffic clerk,” the 
big station, advertiser and agency beef 
today comes in buying first-run product 
on the strength of a pilot film. 

“When you look at these juiced pilots 
they’re great, so you order one and 38 
more in the series. But chances are the 
pilot was produced for $60,000 and what 
follows were made for $30,000-$32,000 
apiece. You're getting half of what you 
buy. You’ve seen a pilot which doesn’t 
help you evaluate the series and you're 
stuck. 

“The big regionals,” he continues, 
“used to buy for 52 weeks. Then they 
went 26 over 52—if they liked their first 
half they'd take on the second half. Now 
they are going 13 over 13. They've gotten 
onto a dog so often they want to get in 
and out fast if a series doesn’t measure 
up. And beyond this, with costs so great 
today they've gone to buying spots in 
a show and this has murdered the region- 
al business.” 

As for off-network re-runs, this execu- 
tive looks at the situation as a showman. 
“In the motion picture industry there is 
the first-run and the rerun theatre, the 
big gross and the skim. Between God 
and the FCC the TV station owner has 
a license for a prime time first-run thea- 
tre. He needs professionals to make his 
programming—today the public demands 
nothing less. He has the choice of first- 
run syndication—costly and often low 
quality reruns—chancy for ratings if al- 








COLOR TV GETS 
ALL-STAR GOLF 


Fore! This season the All-Star Golf tournament tees 
off on Color TV. The rush to Color is growing. Are you 
with it? Get the whole Color picture from: W. E. Boss, 
Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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Strange new names replace the big guns of the past as this season's regional buyers 


idy seen, and the first-run feature, the 
network program. 

‘Riding the network isn’t laziness, it’s 
common sense. And you can’t blame 
the network for option time. It has costs 
to be met just like anyone else. Stations 
can take off-network programming. They 
have for years, but an overdose of rerun 
material, as I see it, can be nothing but 
bat | 


The advertiser's viewpoint 


Che men in the middle of all this, the 
idvertisers, have few nasty things to say 
ibout syndication per se. Over the years 
it’s worked fine for them. Most could not 
iufford network shows or because of the 
regional nature of their market, could 
not use them anyway. With the syndi- 
cated program came a way into the TV 
medium and yaluable identification with 
a show. 

On the rollcall of regional sales this 
season are some strange names: Miles of 
California, Bunker Hill Food Products, 
\merican Stores, Streitmann Biscuit. All 
have good use for their sponsorships, all 
ire important, but they replace such 
names as Ballantine, Falstaff, Carlings, 
Continental Oil, American Oil, the big 
guns of the syndicated past and even of 
last season. 

Ballantine, which once plunked down 
its regional money for syndicated fare 
such as Foreign Intrigue, Highway Pa- 
trol, Bold Venture and Shotgun Slade, 
goes into this fall with not one syndicated 
entry. In the words of Ballantine ad 
manager Leonard Faupel, “We found 
something better.” 

[he “something better’ is a regional 
buy on the network, Sing Along With 
Vitch, a strong NBC-TV show that the 
beer company got in on late last season. 
According to Faupel, the buy was a 
consideration, economics.” He 
mentions that Ballantine is aware of the 
syndicated product available but that 


pl ice 


Mitch Miller, with his strong merchan- 
dising advantages, suits the beer com- 
pany better. 

“Syndication,” says Faupel, “is not a 
disadvantage, but it does have limita- 
tions.” The big limitation, as far as 
Ballantine is concerned, is the disap- 
pearance of the important 7:30 and 
10:30 time periods, musts for big re- 
gionals out after audience. 

With Falstaff Brewing Co., St. Louis, 
the problem is the same, the difficulty of 
getting and holding time periods with 
a syndicated show. Like Ballantine, it 
has sponsored some top syndicated first- 
runs like State Trooper and Coronado 
9. It will have none this fall. 

Falstaff is now regional on the net- 
work with Sing Along With Mitch in its 
marketing area, is also a 25- to 30-market 
sponsor on Marshal Dillon, CBS-TV’s 
old Gunsmoke repeats. The. move out of 
syndication, according to Falstaff media 
coordinator Jerry Branson, “leaves us 
free of syndication expense and _ long- 
term commitment, free to be flexible in 
our TV strategy.” 

Carling Brewing Co., Cleveland, was 
syndicated with The Banker in 60 mar- 
kets last year. “The regional personne! 
in our six divisions,” reports a Carling 
ad man, “have decided that it is more 
effective for the media dollars to go for 
local spending, primarily for spot and 
local TV.” 

With regional after regional the story 
is essentially the same: a shortage of 
wanted time slots, a shortage of new 
first-run product or product not of 
sufficient quality to choose from. This 
combines with new media thinking, the 
move to greater flexibility and lower cost 
which shared network programming and 
spot seems to offer. 

To everything there is an exception, of 
course, and Anheuser-Busch’s Budweiser 
is the big exception to the big bank- 
rollers’ desertion of syndication. A-B has 





BOSTON STATION SCHEDULES — 
16 COLOR PROGRAMS A DAY! 


Station WHDH-TV has lined up a full schedule of live shows, 
feature films, and cartoons for the Fall Color TV season. 
Coast-to-coast, Color is the trend. Are you with it? Get the full 
Color story from: W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Co- 
ordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York, Tel.: CO 5-5900 
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signed Bud, the nation’s top-selling beer, 
into National Telefilm Associates’ Third 
Man series for a second year—and again 
in more than 100 markets. 

A-B is satisfied with Third Man for 
its high quality and the brewer has 
been strong enough, and wealthy enough 
say some, to get and hold the time peri- 
ods it wants, not the case with most of 
the smaller advertisers. 

Coralling regional sponsors for first- 
run fare has indeed been a chore this 
year. And even Ziv-UA, king of the first 
runs and a top signer of regionals, has 
largely taken its new product direct to 
stations. About 90°, of all syndicated 
sales this year have been to stations. 

Crime, action and adventure shows 
have been standard in the syndicated 
first-run half-hour since the early 1950s, 
but surprisingly, the big grosses have 
been turned in by off-network reruns of 
comedy, not usually a made-for-syndi- 
cation commodity. 


Comedy paid off 

CBS Films, in particular, has enjoyed a 
huge success with its off-network comedy 
properties, Amos ’n’ Andy, Phil Silvers 
Show, Our Miss Brooks, The Honey- 
mooners and others. The network sub- 
sidiary has reported a $38 million gross 
on comedy series during its 11-year his- 
tory, $5.5 million alone on Amos ’n’ 
Andy, in syndication since 1953—and 
with its 77 episodes still sold in 213 mar- 
kets. 

Currently, CBS Films has released 157 
episodes of December Bride, has I Love 
Lucy waiting in wings for syndication 
after conclusion of network daytime re- 
runs. And NBC Films, replacement for 
the defunct California National Produc- 
tions, is running strong on syndication 
of The Best of Groucho, 250 half-hours 
off the network. ITC too, distributor of 
Susie, formerly Private Secretary starring 
Ann Sothern (off CBS-TV’s Sunday 
night lineup in 1956), announced earlier 
this year a gross of almost $4 million for 
the show in domestic and foreign sales. 

In comedy, or whatever form a show 
takes, it generally has to be pretty good 
to stay around in successful syndication. 
A good network run is also generaily 
indicative of how good a show will go 
in syndication, perhaps one of the musts 
for a decent sale on a new off-network 
entry today. 

How long is the life of a syndicated 
show? Amos ’n’ Andy now has nine years 
behind it. Susie in local sales this year 
was seen for the fourth, fifth and sixth 
time in such major markets as_ Los 
Angeles, Dallas and Atlanta, longer in 
some other markets—up to 13 times 
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PRIZE PACKAGES... open now —] 
for more Detroit Sales =. is 


Looking for top-rated minutes in crackerjack movies? 
Then take a look at Channel 2’s Fall lineup! The cream 
of the movie packages . . . top stars in the big pictures 
. . . John Wayne in “The High and the Mighty”’ and 
“Island In the Sky”, Ray Milland in ‘Sealed Verdict’’, 
Bob Hope in ‘‘My Favorite Brunette’’, Robert Mitchum 
in “Track of the Cat’’, plus scores of other audience 
builders. Hit ‘em where they’re looking! WJBK-TV 20th CENTURY FOX 
movie spots SELL! “61 FOR 61” 
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MINUTE SPOTS AVAILABLE IN: 
MORNING SHOW EARLY SHOW Ee’ 
9-10 a.m., Mon. thru Fri. 5-6:30 p.m., Mon. thru Sat. 


NIGHTWATCH THEATER A STORER STATION 
11:25 p.m. to sign off, Mon.-Sun. 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY SHOWCASE CHANNEL 2 CBS DETROIT 


Starting at 1:00 p.m. 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: STORER TELEVISION SALES, INC. 
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around. If syndicators received this kind 
of mileage on only a handful of their 
shows, they would have no complaints. 
But with the glut of material around, 
they cannot get the good to make up the 
loss on the bad. 

On first-run shows, perhaps the ideal 
is found in Ziv-UA’s Sea Hunt. John 
Sinn, Ziv-UA president, has called the 
show “the climax in syndication pro- 
gramming from the points of view of 
critical acclaim, audience ratings, prod- 
uct sales and sponsor prestige.” 
Around already for three years, the show 
has gone into re-run sale, will end first- 
run plays by the spring of 1962. Like the 
big off-network victories, there aren’t too 
many Sea Hunts. 


The violence problem 

It is generally agreed upon by pro- 
ducer-distributors of first-run syndication 
that action-adventure is the wanted pro- 
gramming type, just as the networks have 
found it so. All of the seven new first- 
runs this year revolve around an action- 
adventure plot. With the networks hav- 
ing gotten the word from government 
and critics to “tone down,” should the 
syndicators? 

If the present slack first-run market 
continues into next year, it is debatable 
if even seven first-run shows will be pro- 
duced, but says one syndicator, “Sure this 
kind of show will continue, in good taste, 
perhaps, for the climate of today. But 
action is right for our market and the 
best we can make for our budgets. And 
advertisers have wanted it.” 

Syndicators are aware of the violence 
problem. Their turn to an extent to 
public service features and documen- 
taries is a sign of it. ABC Films, now off- 
network with up to 226 episodes of Wyatt 
Earp, has a slug in the program’s adver- 
tising proclaiming it “A non-violent 
western.” 

The criteria for putting a first-run 
show in production today remain the 
same as they always have (providing the 
market is there). Says one syndication ex- 
ecutive on the subject, “The show has 
to have format, a continuing gimmick. 
It has to be merchandisable. Its star 
should have a known name. And you 
have to think in terms of satisfying a 
customer and selling his type of prod- 
ucts.” 

On the current market situation 
most svndication men are glum, even if 
they themselves are making headway. 
Howard B. Anderson, vice president in 
charge of sales for ABC Films, reports 
his unit’s sales “the best in our history.” 
But he also notes that it is a buyers’ 
market to some degree. “You should hold 
out for the price you want if you’re not 
satisfied with it, but to many syndicators 
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it’s ‘dumpsville,’ and this is harming the 
industry.” 

ABC Films, like the other network 
syndication arms, has had hard going 
over the last several years but has pared 
down to sell only a few properties at a 
time to make the most of them. ABC, 
like CBS and NBC Films, has written 
off production as a no-profit adjunct, 
for the time being anyway. 

Anderson believes that the overseas 
market is the greatest hope for producers 
looking for residuals in their properties, 
dollars they would never see if this 
market did not exist. He also feels that 
overseas syndication could equal the 
domestic syndication business in gross 
but that if it ever topped it, ‘the busi- 
ness would be in serious trouble—the 
domestic market would have completely 
crumbled.” 

“The  syndicator,” says Anderson, 
“cannot look but to himself for survival. 
The guy with flexibility and product 
can last. He can expect no help from the 
government, stations or advertisers. He 
has to be lean, fast and hard to run.” 

James T. Victory, general sales man- 
ager of CBS Films, bemoans the tight 
time period situation, classifies it as his 
organization’s biggest problem. But he 
sees healthy signs in stations, like the 
networks, looking for different type 
shows, feels that many network docu- 
mentaries and good __locally-produced 
programs are suitable for national dis- 
tribution. 

Victory also feels that ‘‘television 
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| TAPE 
‘ is the shape of 


QUALITY 


\TV commercials 


TODAY! 


There is nothing new about special optical effects in TV. What is 
new ... excitingly new in video-taping special effects on “Scorcu” 
BRAND Video Tape is the instantaneous speed, ease and economy 
with which tape does the whole bag-of-tricks . . . does 90 per cent 
of them merely by pushing a button! No waiting for days, weeks, 
while lab work and processing laboriously create an “effect.” 
On video tape you create electronically, instantaneously. And 
“1001” is just a number—in creative hands there is no limit! 


By pushbutton and an electronic special-effects generator you can 
create thousands of variations . . . wipes, dissolves, fade-outs . . . 
you can matte a person or product from one scene into an 
entirely different one . . . combine several images of the same 
person on the screen . . . introduce pixie or giant characters 
with normal-size people . . . do split-screen “before and afters,” 
or a montage of different scenes . . . combine photographs, 
miniature sets, drawings, cartoons, movies, with live or tape 


Minnesota JYfinine ano ]fanuracrurine ane SM 


«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 





SP ECIAL EFFECTS: 1001 special reasons why your commercials should 


be on SCOTCH® BRAND Live-Action Video Tape! 





scenes . . . produce pop-on overlay effects, faces, product labels 
. . - do limited animation of titles, cartoons, as well as smoothly 
integrating film animation with tape . . . create rain, snow, fire, 
smoke, even dream sequences—you name it! 


And special effects are just the dressing on the salad. Basic video 
tape advantages for black and white and color, include: (1) new 
picture quality, ‘“‘real-life” presence, (2) immediate playback that 
eliminates errors . . . provides “how’re we doin’?” feedback, 
(3) time and money savings. 


Get the tape story! Next TV storyboard you produce, take to your 
local video tape house for analysis—and a bid that will surprise 
you. No cost or obligation. FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: ““Tech- 
niques of Editing Video Tape’—a sampling of ideas used by 
video tape editors in building shows from tapes, splicing and 
special effects. Send to: 3M Company, St. Paul 6, Minn, 


**SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of 3M Company. © 1961, 3M Co. 
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DARK DAYS IN SYNDICATION continued 


runs in cycles.” He looks for local time 
periods to open up again and regional 
advertisers to come back into syndicated 
sponsorship. It’s the waiting period that’s 
tough. “All of television is seeing tougher 
selling this year,” says Victory. “Our 
own problem is no greater in proportion 
than what the networks are facing.” 

Bill Breen, national sales manager at 
NBC Films, reflects that stations will pay 
“good money if you give them quality 
product.” And Breen, in an opinion 
voiced more and more by syndicators, 
says that “it is better for each of us to 
go with one good show at a time.” 


More mileage out of less product 

An official at Jayark Films is of the 
same mind, says, ““We can make money 
today because we haven't a lot of prod- 
uct to lose and we get more mileage out 
of the product we have. And it pays to 
strike out into new fields of syndication. 
Che old sheep aspect of the industry, the 
policy of following the leaders, just 
hasn’t helped things.” 

Che route to a healthy industry, ac- 
cording to Saul J. Turell, president of 
Sterling Television, is diversification— 
the company with many communica- 
tions interests. If one side of its business 
sags, the others can buoy it up. Sterling 
itself, turning healthy profits this year, 
splinters into five divisions. In addition 
to syndication, roughly a quarter of its 
business, it has an educational films divi- 
sion, Wolper-Sterling Productions for 
documentary ammunition, and is also 
engaged in producing feature films. 

setween the moaning, groaning and 
belt-tightening of the syndicators, there 
is talk of the future, perhaps hesitant, 
perhaps uncertain. The ostrich act is 
the fall-back on the phrase, “things can’t 
get much worse.” 

The future is chocked full of “‘ifs. 
if the government unfreezes stations. /f 
option time is cut back. Jf a few big 


” 


regional or national advertisers swing 
back into syndication—and others follow. 
/f the product jam thins . 

“I wonder,” says a major syndicator, 
“If TV can sustain a_three-network 
economy with the nets programming as 
heavily as they do . . . when they have 
to dump off spots on expensive shows.” 
This syndicator looks for the networks 
to crack by next season, turn back 7:30 
and perhaps 10:30 to the stations. The 
possibility and the hope is voiced by 
more than one syndicator. 

“I look,” says one television station 
executive, “for the market to swing back 
a full 360 degrees to syndication, perhaps 
by 1962-63. Only the strongest syndi- 
cators will be left. Local stations cannot 
produce professional shows. Syndicators 
will produce again.” 

The fly in the ointment, however, is 
the off-network show, the big new source 
of station programming available for 
about one-third less than for the average 
first-run program and with a ratings 
history thrown in. To move, it will have 
to have quality, but plenty of them do 
and ten companies have rushed 30 off- 
network shows onto the market so far 
this year. There will be more next year 
and the question is: What’s going to 
happen to first-runs? The question begs 
an answer. 

Syndication is not dying, it is only 
being re-molded by economics and the 
times. The strong syndicators are rolling 
with the punches. Ziv-UA may have three 
shows in first-run syndication this season 
but it also has three entries (Aquanauts, 
Bat Masterson, Man and the Challenge) 
in the off-network hopper too. 

“Let’s wait and see what next year 
looks like,” says one producer-distributor. 
“Hope is a commodity we have in supply 
along with a couple million feet of film. 
We're not going to run out of either one, 
although I sure wish my phone would 
ring about some of the film.” END 
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TOP ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
BUY COLOR TV 


The move is to Color TV. N. W. Ayer & Son, Ted Bates, | 
Campbell-Ewald, Compton, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 


Grey, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Lennen & Newell, Maxon, Inc., 
McCann-Erickson, J. Walter Thompson Company—(to be 
continued) all have Color TV shows this Fall. Learn more | 
about Color TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television | 
Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 | 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 








COLD REMEDIES from page #3 


Thorexin Cough Syrup (North Adver- 
tising). TV total $454,000. 

Analgesic companies get into the act 
too, notably Sterling Drug (Bayer Aspi- 
rin) and Plough (St. Joseph Aspirin). 
Thus TV investments during the “cold 
season” by the four major analgesic 
products—Anacin, Bufferin, Bayer Aspi- 
rin and St. Joseph Aspirin—should cer- 
tainly be considered “cold remedy 
money.” From October 1960 through 
March 1961, total TV expenditures for 
the four products came to $15,453,540. 
By product, TV expenditures during the 
6-month “cold season” were: Anacin— 
$6,946,530; Bufferin — $3,947,530; Bayer 
Aspirin—$3,180,294; St. Joseph Apirin— 
$1,379,186. 

In one sense, TV has proved to be a 
double-edged sword for cough and cold 
peparations. The same impact that 
helped create an overall expansion of 
the market also hastened the process by 
which poor or inefficacious products have 
died. This has occurred for two reasons: 
(1) TV’s dramatic impact quickly “shows 
up” a run-of-the-mill nostrum when it 
is compared (by the viewer) with a newly- 
developed preparation that purports to 
relieve half a dozen cold symptoms by 
virtue of its “three layers” or its “‘multi- 
ple ingredients”; (2) advances in product 
formulation have come with increasing 
rapidity during the past several years, 
sharpening the contrast to an even 
greater extent. 

Too, brand loyalty in the cough and 
cold preparation market is a_ fleeting 
thing at best. While this is generally 
true for most product categories, it has 
special meaning for marketers of cough 
and cold preparations. The reason can 
be found in the nature of the prepara- 
tions themselves. 


Reliefs, but no cures 
An analgesic, for example, can and 
will stop a headache. Similarly, a de- 
odorant can and will stop odor. But al- 
though a cold preparation will relieve 
discomfort to a certain extent, no cold 
preparation will stop a cold. This fact 
is largely responsible for the consumer’s 
habit of shifting from preparation to 
preparation and often taking several 
preparations in combination. 

During recent years major TV adver- 
tisers of cough and cold preparations 
have favored graphic hard sell commer- 
cials. Some of these have utilized dia- 
grams and cutaways of nasal passages, 
bronchial passages, et al. Others have 
utilized demonstrations that vividly por- 
tray the actual discomfort of a cold. At 
present, however, there seems to be a 
movement by some advertisers toward 
what they describe as a “softer hard sell.” 
Here, for example, are copy highlights 
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from commercials for four leading cough 
and cold preparations, listed by dimin- 
ishing degree of hard sell: 

Dristan Nasal Mist: “Dristan Nasal 
Mist with a decongestant . . . most pre- 
scribed by doctors, proves relief with this 
nasograph. Look! Almost no air coming 
through this victim’s nostrils. Now Dris- 
tan Nasal Mist sprayed into one nostril. 
In seconds it penetrates deep into swol- 
len passages. Shrinks swelling. . . . Now 
the nostril sprayed with Dristan Mist 
shows free breathing restored. . .” 

Super Anahist Decongestant Cough 
Syrup: “Now comes a_ decongestant 
cough syrup that not only stops 
coughs of colds, but also breaks up con- 
gestion that is a major cause of coughs. 
It's new Super Anahist Decongestant 
Cough Syrup. It combines for the first 
time a new cough-stopping wonder ingre- 
dient prescribed by doctors . . . with four 
other approved medications in a decon- 
gestant formula that cannot be dupli- 
cated. .. . When you have a cold, bron- 
chial congestion may develop, build up, 
irritate. So you cough (sound of cough). 
New Super Anahist Cough Syrup not 
only stops the cough in minutes, stops 
it up to six hours, but also checks con- 
gestion build-up, reduces irritative fluids, 
breaks up congestion in upper chest to 
help keep the cough from coming back.” 

Vicks Vaporub: “This is Mr. John 
Rogers (a baby). He feels weak as a 
kitten. So stuffed up with a cold. He 
could take aspirins or cold tablets and 
go to bed .. . but ordinary cold tablets 
wear off in about four hours. He could 
wake up miserable. That’s why Mr. 
Rogers never goes to bed with a cold— 
without Vicks Vaporub. Because Vapo- 
rub gives 10-hour sleep-through relief. 
Delightful . . . Vaporub feels so good. 
He breathes easier right away. And 
Vaporub’s medications give 10-hour re- 
lief to clear his stuffy head . . . to soothe 
his sore throat . to help break up 
congestion in his manly chest. Vaporub 
helps him to sleep all night, and awake 





Remember those in need across 
the world. Every $1 sends one 
gift package thru the CARE 
Food Crusade, New York 16, N.Y. 
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well on his way . . . to feeling strong as 
a tiger. Mr. John Barry Rogers never 
goes to bed with a cold ... without Vicks 
Vaporub. And, neither should you!” 

Coldene Cold Tablets: “One cold tab- 
let is different. Its name is Coldene. 
Coldene is the only modest cold tablet. 
If you have a cold ... all it does is make 
you feel good. Medical science can do no 
more. Today you hear a lot of claims. 
‘This product blah blah (double talk— 
different voice) . .. blah blah blah blah 
(different voice) ... blah blah blah blah 
blah (different voice).’ Double talk—it’s 
enough to drive you crazy. After all, how 
much can you swallow? If you have a 
cold (cough) all Coldene does is help 
calm your cough—soothe your headache 
—ease your aches—clear your nose (deep 
breath) and let you breathe. That’s all. 
In this Coldene bottle, there are 20 tab- 
lets — all equally modest! Coldene — the 
only modest cold tablet. All it does is 
make you feel good. The Pharmacraft 
Laboratories now present five seconds of 
silence without a single claim.” 


A “softer hard sell” 

Ernest P. Zobian, vice president of 
Vick Chemical Co. (a division of Rich- 
ardson-Merrell Inc.), recently discussed 
movement toward a “softer hard sell.” 
“More advertisers seem to be realizing 
that in selling medicine you can involve 
people through their emotions,” he said, 
“without sacrificing hard sell facts about 
the product.” 

To prove the point, Vick has been 
utilizing what Zobian calls a “humanized 
hard sell” in its TV advertising. Re- 
cently, for example, Vick decided to 
shelve a Vaporub commercial that had 
been on the air for two years, one that 
combined live action (a little girl with 
a cold) and a schematic diagram of the 
girl's nose-throat-chest area. The com- 
mercial has been replaced by one created 
last fall. In the new commecial, utilizing 
a semi-documentary technique, the 
camera follows a baby (from discomfort 
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to treatment to relief) and “sees” him in 
much the same fashion as a mother’s eye 
would see him. The diagram has been 
eliminated and the emphasis is now on 
emotional appeal. 

The decision to scrap the “diagram” 
commercial was based on results of an 
on-the-air test of both commercials in 
Boston last fall. Carl Buffington, radio- 
TV production director for Morse Inter- 
national, agency for the Vick line, noted 
that playback and recall by viewers was 
stronger for the new “emotionalized” 
commercial. 

Vicks Vaporub, developed in the early 
1900s, is an undisputed leader among 
chest rubs and, according to ad director 
Zobian, “the major product in the whole 
market in terms of units sold and used.” 

To maintain and expand the appeal 
of the Vick cold preparation line among 
a primary market of young mothers, Vick 
is investing some 80% of its middle- 
seven-figure annual ad budget in tele- 
vision. ‘““We’re heavy in_ television,” 
Zobian said, “‘because it’s the most effec- 
tive, most dramatic medium that’s been 
found.” 

However, Zobian feels that TV is not 
as effective as it was several years ago, 
mainly because of public dissatisfaction 
with programs and commercials. “I sus- 
pect that there’s less impact on viewers, 
due to the nature of commercials and 
programming, and due to methods of 
spotting commercials and piling up com- 
mercials. On the other hand, although 
some abuses of the medium have doubt- 
lessly lessened its impact, I believe that 
the opportunity is still there for creating 
more vivid and more memorable mes- 
sages.” 

The opportunity that “is still there” 
is being seized not only by Dristan, Ana- 
hist and Vick, but also by advertisers 
whose budgets don’t begin to match those 
of “giants.” One such advertiser is Phar- 
macraft Laboratories (subsidiary of Jos. 
Seagram & Sons), producer of Coldene 
Liquid Cold Medicine and Coldene Cold 
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COLD REMEDIES AND TV continued 


l'ablets. Referring to the humorous ap- 
proach that the company has been taking 
in its TV commercials, advertising brand 
manager Pete Ernst explained, “We 
know that Dristan is going to spend 
much more money than we are, so we 
ilmost have to take this approach. We 
can’t meet them head-on, so we try to 
go around them with creativity. 

‘But there’s another facet. One of the 
ixioms of advertising is to treat illness 

a serious matter. We don’t believe it. 
We're looking for a different image than 
the cut-away, ‘fast, fast, fast’ image of 
most proprietary products. We believe 
we can be humorous and sell products 
it the same time.” 

Last year, through Papert, Koenig & 
Lois, about 75% of Coldene’s $900,000 
ad budget went to spot TV. This season, 
Ernst said, the TV figure will probably 
be greater. Light-touch techniques used 
in Coldene commercials last year in- 
cluded: a blank screen with husband 
ind wife voices (“John, is that Billy 
“Get up [yawn] and give 
him some Coldene.”); and a holstered 
bottle of Coldene (“My name is Coldene 
ind I'll take on any cold in the house!”). 

Did TV humor spell sales success for 


coughing?” 


Coldene? Apparently it did. A recent 
trade ad for the product was headlined, 
Last winter cold remedy sales just about 


died—except for Coldene.” Although the 
company has not released sales figures, 
dvertising brand manager Ernst re- 
ported, ‘““The most encouraging thing is 
that while most of the market suffered 
i. decline, our sales went up.” 

relevision advertising for cough and 
cold preparations is generally heaviest 
during the daytime in an attempt to 
reach “mother.” Overall, daytime net- 
work quarter-hours, nighttime network 
minutes, and nighttime spots are empha- 
sized. This season, for example, Vick 
Chemical will put its TV money into 12 
CBS shows, with quarter-hours on 10 
daytimers and minute participations on 
vo hour-long nighttimers—Investigators 


and frontier Circus. The network money 
will probably be matched by an equal 
amount for spot TV. 

Even though the larger share of cough 
and cold preparation money goes to net- 
work TV, ad directors and account 
supervisors for the major companies and 
their agencies say “it’s really all spot 
television.’ The concern is with reach 
and frequency during the “cold season” 
and program-sponsor identification seems 
to be of little import. 

Because of seasonal considerations, in- 
dustry insiders say, spot TV is a seller’s 
market. “Consequently,” says Pharma- 
craft’s Pete Ernst, “a lot of products may 
be on the air earlier than they want to 
be, having taken the avails when they 
were available.” 

This may be true for many of the 
cough and cold preparation marketers 
who use TV only seasonally, but it is 
not true for Whitehall Laboratories and 
its Dristan, Dondril and Infra-rub. In 
the first place, the Whitehall cold prod- 
ucts line provides TV with almost half 
its billings from the cold and cough 
preparations market—close to $15 mil- 
lion. Whitehall’s parent company, Amer- 
ican Home Products, is the nation’s third 
largest TV advertiser, whose 1960 TV 
billings of $42.8 million were topped 
only by those of Procter & Gamble and 
Lever Bros. 

As a 52-week TV buyer, AHP adver- 
tised its products in some 30 network 
shows last year, including The Un- 
touchables, Bachelor Father, Surfside 6, 
77 Sunset Strip, Have Gun, Will Travel, 
Hawaiian Eye, Douglas Edwards with 
the News, and Sunday News Special. 
Last October alone, AHP commercials 
(mainly for the Dristan line and for 
Anacin) were run in 23 network shows. 
Because American Home Products is 
able to earn maximum network and 
spot discounts by virtue of its weighty 
television investments, Dondril, Infra-rub 
and the Dristan line benefit accordingly. 

With rapid strides being made in 
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With its Sunday night ‘‘Bullwinkle Show,”’ General Mills 
makes the move up to Color TV this Fall. The trend to 
Color is growing. Are you with it? Learn more about Color 
TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coordina- 
tion, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 









product efficiency, more and more ethical 
drug houses are coming into the cough 
and cold preparation market. Three 
such companies are Merck, Sharp & 
Dohme, Charles Pfizer & Co. and Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories. The latter 
company reportedly is test-marketing a 
product called Contac, which promises 
10- to 12-hour therapeutic benefits. This 
product formulation—a sustained release 
tablet that will provide longer-lasting 
relief—promises to be the next big step 
for the cough and cold preparation mar- 
ket. Vick Chemical, Chesebrough-Pond’s 
and Whitehall Laboratories all are re- 
portedly developing or testing sustained- 
relief preparations. 


No advance purchasing 

No matter what product advances take 
place, however, advertisers will continue 
to be faced with the fact that a consumer 
won't buy a cold or cough preparation in 
anticipation of a cold. Cold preparations 
aren't like peanut butter; most people 
don’t even think of buying until they 
start sneezing. 

This is why it is so important for ad- 
vertisers in this highly competitive, TV- 
heavy industry to have their spot posi- 
tions sewed up in advance of the season. 
“If you’re not out there between Oc- 
tober and March,” commented one ex- 
ecutive, “you have to wait another year. 
And in this business, you can’t afford to 
wait.” 

Although most major producers of 
cough and cold preparations are actively 
trying to learn as much as they can 
about the common cold—about _ its 
causes and possible cures—thus far they 
have learned very little. Ernest Zobian, 
vice president at Vick Chemical, re- 
ported that although a great deal of 
progress has been made in relieving the 
symptoms of a cold, the entire industry 
is at an impasse insofar as an actual cure 
is concerned. 

Zobian and others pointed out that 
hundreds of viruses are probably respon- 
sible for colds, and that even if vaccines 
are developed, there is evidence that 
people cannot be immunized against 
viruses. 

This means, of course, that companies 
whose products are designed to relieve 
the discomfort of cold symptoms should 
continue to enjoy a bountiful harvest of 
sales. And with television drawing the 
great bulk of their advertising expendi- 
tures, even the “bad years” are likely to 
be good ones. 

One advertiser puts it this way: 
“There’s just one thing that can do 
more for our business than _ television 
has already done for it—a good epi- 
demic.” END 
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OCTOBER 
LELEVISION 
HOMES 


‘| 1V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION Mac- 

\ZINE’s county-by-county projections of the “National 
Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for March 
1958, plus various industry interim reports. The March 
1958 survey was prepared by the Advertising Research 
foundation in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census 
und the A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
Many areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of the 
South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future in- 
creases from either level can be expected to be distributed 
over a longer period of time than was characterized by 
the early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV homes count 
is at a temporary plateau even though the television pene- 
tration level is below the 95% ceiling established by TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE. These markets will be held for an in- 
definite period of time. 

Che factor chiefly responsible for this situation is that 
penetration increases are often offset by current trends 
of population movement which for some regions have 
shown at least a temporary decline. 

\ 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show lighter pene- 
tration in metropolitan areas, but the available evidence 
shows that penetration drops off outside the metropolitan 
‘rea itself and that 95% appears to be the most logical 
theoretical ceiling for the television market as a whole. 
rhis does not mean that penetration may not actually go 
higher in some markets. Penetration figures in markets 
with both VHF and UHF facilities refer to VHF only. 

lhe coverage area of a television market is defined by 
[ELEVISION MAGAZINE’s research department. Antenna 
height, power and terrain determine the physical contour 
of a station’s coverage and the probable quality of recep- 


TELESTATUS 
Exclusive estimates computed by 
Television Magazine's 

research department for all 
markets updated each month 
from projections 


for each US. county 


Other factors, however, may well rule out any incidence 
of viewing despite the quality of the signal. Network affilia- 
tions, programming, and the number of stations in the serv- 
ice area must all be taken into consideration. The influence 
of these factors is reflected in the ARB 1960 Coverage 
Study and, in some cases, the regular reports of the various 
rating services. The ARB data in particular has become 
TELEVISION MaGAzINE’s guide for estimating coverage and 
re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cut-off point 
of 25%. Normally, all the television homes in a county 
will be credited to a market if one-quarter of these homes 
view any one of the stations in the market at least one 
night a week. Therefore, based upon this definition, TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE reports maximum coverage for each tele- 
vision market, based upon a 25% nighttime weekly cut-off. 

In some markets, it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas 
are being re-studied by this magazine’s research depart- 
ment and new figures will be reported as soon as a sound 
estimate can be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been com- 
bined in a dual-market listing. This has been done when- 
ever there is almost complete duplication of the television 
coverage area and no real substantial difference in televi- 
sion homes. Furthermore, the decision to combine markets 
is based upon advertiser use and common marketing 
practice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by 
changes in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. 
For this reason, our research department is continuously 
re-examining markets and revising TV homes figures ac- 
cordingly. For a complete explanation of the various sym- 
bols used in this section, refer to the “footnote” key at 
the bottom of each page. 
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TOTAL U.S. TV HOMES..............47,900,000 
TOTAL U.S. HOUSEHOLDS............54,000,000 
U.S. TV PENETRATION... 0000ccccceccce ce cc8O% 
Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station nor 


network estimates. They are copyrighted and may not be reproduced 
without permission, Listed below are all commercial stations on the air. 














Market & Stationsx—% Penetration TV Homes 
ABERDEEN, S.D.—70 22,400 
KXAB-TV (N,C,A) 
ABILENE, Tex.—80 72,500 
KRBC-TV (N) 
ADA, Okla.—80 83,600 
KTEN (A,C,N) 
AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM-TV {C,N,A) 
AKRON, Ohio—45 172,000 
WAKR-TVT (A) 
ALBANY, Ga.—64 141,700 
WALB-TV {A,N) 
. ALBANY -SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—93 **432,100 
y WTEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (N) 
Fy (WTEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 
z ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—72 138,200 
iN KGGM-TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV (N) 
3 
@ ALEXANDRIA, La.—71 89,300 
| KALB-TV (A,C,N) 
; ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—75 97,000 
KCMT (N,A) 
ALTOONA, Pa.—88 278,000 
WFBG-TV (A,C) 
4 AMARILLO, Tex.—79 112,700 
: KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-TV (A) 
AMES, lowa—89 295,000 
WOI-TV (A) 
ANCHORAGE, Alaska tt 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 
ANDERSON, S.C. tt 


WAIM-TV (A,C) 


IN THE HUGE 





¥ 


| WMAR-TV 


AGAIN LEADS 


HOMES VIEWING 
_ AUDIENCE® 





MARYLAND MARKET | 





* Based on the latest NIELSEN** and ARB*** 
reports, WMAR-TV again leads the other 
Baltimore stations with more quarter-hour 
firsts based on both homes viewing and 
ratings from sign-on to midnight. 





**NIELSEN, JULY 1961 
(6/5-18; 6/26-7/9). 


*** ARB, JUNE 1961 
(5/15-6/11) 





In Maryland Most People WATCH 


WMAR-TV 


SUNPAPERS TELEVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. (88) 
CHANNEL ? 










Represented Nationally by 
THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

ARDMORE, Okia.—76 28,500 
KXIl_ (N) 

ASHEVILLE, N.C.,- 
GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.—79 403,900 
WISE-TVT (C,N); WLOS-TV (A); tt 
WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C) 

ATLANTA, Ga.—84 559,000 
WAGA.TV (C); WLWA (A); WSB-TV (N) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—75 186,200 
W4JBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—86 148,600 
KMMT (A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—78 138,500 
KTBC-TV {A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Calif.—93 190,300 
KBAK-TVf (C); KERO-TV (N); KLYD-TVf (A) 65,600 

BALTIMORE, Md.—92 730,500 
W4JZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (N); WMAR-TV (C) 

BANGOR, Me.—92 101,500 
WABI-TV (A,C); WLBZ-TV (N,A) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 

BATON ROUGE, La.—74 245,100 
WAFB-TV (C,A); WBRZ (N,A) 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW-FLINT, Mich.—91 412,200 
WNEM.-TV (A,N); WKNK-TVfF (A,C); WJRT (A) +62,800 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—78 150,800 
KFDM-TV (C); KPAC-TV (N); KBMT-TV (A) 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.—84 *49,800 
KVOS-TV (C) 

BIG SPRING, Tex.—77 19,300 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—69 58,000 
KOOK-TV {A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—92 345,700 
WNEBF-TV (A,C); WINR-TVT (A,N,C) 144,100 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—79 437,800 
WAPI-TV (N); WBRC-TV (A,C) 

BISMARCK, N.D.—73 **42,700 
KXMB-TV {A,C); KFYR-TV (N,A) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D., 
and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 

BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—91 624,500 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind.) 

BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—81 119,300 
WHIS-TV_ (N,A) 

BOISE, Iidaho—82 66,300 
KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N) 

BOSTON, Mass.—93 1,721,100 
WBZ-TV (N); WNAC-TV {(A,C); WHDH-TV (C,N) 

BRISTOL, Va.-JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—71 173,400 
WCYB-TV (A,N); WJHL-TV {A,C) 

BRYAN, Tex.—73 43,000 
KBTX-TV (A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—92 573,200 
WBEN-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 

BURLINGTON, Vt.—88 *191,600 
WCAX-TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont. ©59,800 
KXLF-TV {A,C,N) 

CADILLAC, Mich.—85 100,100 
WWTV IA,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—82 198,000 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—86 12,300 
KAVE-TV (A,C) 

CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—82 *67,500 
WCNY-TV {A,C) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 

CASPER, Wyo.—59 33,500 
KTWO.-TV {A,N,C) 

CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—90 304,000 
KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TV (N) 

CHAMPAIGN, Ill.—90 327,200 
WCIA (C); WCHUT (N)! 
( See Springfield listing) 

CHARLESTON, S.C.—76 144,700 


WCSC.-TV (C); WUSN-TV (A,N) 


@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
T UH. 
Tt Incomplete data. 
Ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 


# Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
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IN THE NATION'S 
RICHEST RETAIL 
MARKET* 


In Odessa-Midland and 26 
counties in West Texas and 
New Mexico 30% more 
people** keep up with the 
changing world by viewing 
KOSA-TV News at 6 and 10 
P. M. 


If your sales message is 
‘‘news worthy’’ you'll reach 
more of the Nation’s Richest 
Retail Market* on 


KOSA®TV 


FIRST IN ODESSA- 
MIDLAND 


*Retail Sales $5,887 per hshld. 
Sales Mgmt Survey of Buying 
Power / May 1961 


**ARB, Mar. 1961 
BUY [Fy] 
to sell West Texans... 
Get 34% of New Mexico to boot 









RIGG 


AUGHN 


STATION 
KROD.-TV KVII-TV KOSA-TV 


EL PASO AMARILLO OOESSA MIDLAND 








3 QUALITY STATIONS 1 NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
QUALITY MARKETS, THE BOLLING COMPANY, INC. 
Jack C. Vaughn, Chairman of the Board 


Cecil L. Trigg, President 
George C. Collie, Nat. Sales Mgr. 











COVERAGE 


IS RARE! 





BUT...... 


UHF 


COVERAGE 


in Metro Columbia 
misses blanket 





coverage by only a 
HARE! 
= 


CCA 





TV 


Channel 25 
Columbia, S. C. 






















Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stationsx—% Penetration TV Homes 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—82 441,400 ENID, Okla. (See Oklahoma City) 

WCHS-TV (A); WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV IN) ENSIGN, Kan. ++ 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—84 657,600 KTVC (C) 

WEBTV {C,A); WSOC-TV [A,N) EPHRATA, Wash.—28 $5,000 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—77 201,800 KBAS-TV¢ {C,N) 

WDEF-TV {A,C); WRGP-TV (N); WTVC IA) (Satellite of KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash.) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—74 24,400 ERIE, Pa.—95 $173,280 
WTOM.-TV IN,A) WICU-TV (A,N); WSEE-TVT {A,C) +58,000 
(See also Traverse City) (Includes CATV Homes) 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.—68 **55,000 EUGENE, Ore.—85 **101,400 
KFBC-TV {A,C,N) KVAL-TV (N); KEZI-TV (A) 

(Operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, Neb.) (KVAL operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 

CHICAGO, Iil.—93 2,243,300 EUREKA, Calif.—80 60,800 
WBBM.TV (C); WBKB IA); WGN-TV; WNBQ IN) KIEM-TV {A,C); KVIQ-TV {A,N) 

CHICO, Calif.—83 114,100 EVANSVILLE, Ind.-HENDERSON, Ky.—84 224,900 
KHSL-TV (A,C) WEIE-TVT (N); WIVW (A); WEHT-TVt (C) +127,000 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—91 797,500 FAIRBANKS, Alaska tt 
WCPO.-TV (Cl; WKRC-TV (A); WLWT IN) KFAR-TV (A,N!; KTVF (C) 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—77 79,900 FARGO, N.D.—77 142,800 
WBOY-TV {A,C,N) WDAY-TV (N); KXGO-TV (A) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—93 1,310,600 (See also Valley City, N.D.) 
ee ee wey 08; WIT 1 FLINT-BAY CITY-SAGINAW, Mich.—91 412,200 

CLOVIS, N.M.—69 15,600 WJRT (A); WNEM {A,N); WKNK-TVf 1A,C) $62,800 
KVER-TV (C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—83 98,100 ge een ol 18,480 
KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A); KCSJ-TV (N) ; ig 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—82 123,200 FLORENCE, S.C.—75 164,700 
KOMU-TV IA,N); KRCG-TV {A,C) WBTW IA,C,N) 

COLUMBIA, S.C.—79 184,300 FT. DODGE, lowa—60 $27,700 
WIS-TV (N); WNOK-TVt (C) $33,400 KQTVTt IN) 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—80 129,900 FT. MYERS, Fla.—67 13,300 
WVTM {A,N); WRBL-TV (C) WINK-TV {A,C) 

COLUMBUS, Miss.—60 51,700 FT. SMITH, Ark.—71 52,000 
WCBI-TV (C,N,A) KFSA-TV (C,N,A) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—93 558,100 FT. WAYNE, Ind.—81 +184,600 
WBNS.-TV (C); WLWC IN); WTVN-TV (A) WANE-TV¢ (Cl; WKIG-TVf (N); WPTA-TVT (A) 

COOS BAY, Ore. ttt FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—86 746,900 
KCBY-TV (N) KTVT; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—80 96,300 FRESNO, Calif.—74 +194,700 
KRIS-TV (N); KZTV (C,A) KFRE-TV (C); KJEO-TVt (A); KMJ-TVt (N) 

DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—86 746,900 GLENDIVE, Mont.—60 2,100 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KTVT; WBAP-TV (N) KXGN-TV (C,A) 

DANVILLE, Il!.—73 $23,700 GOODLAND, Kan.—61 10,900 
WICD-TVt (N) KWHT-TV (C) 

DAVENPORT, lowa-ROCK ISLAND, Iil.—92 329,100 GRAND FORKS, N.D.—75 33,300 
WOC-TV (N); WHBF-TV {A,C) KNOX-TV {A,N) 

DAYTON, Ohio—94 497,200 GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—65 **27,200 
WHIO-TV (C); WLWD (A,N) KREX-TV {A,C,N) 

DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fla.—77 271,200 (Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 

WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A) GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO, Mich. 612,700 

DECATUR, Ala.—40 432,600 WOOD.-TV {A,N); WKZO-TV {A,C) 

WMSL-TVf (C,N) GREAT BEND, Kan.—75 **103,400 

DECATUR, Ill.—79 $123,100 et 

(KCKT operates satellite KGLD, Garden City, Kan. 
WTVPf (A) 
and KOMC-TV, McCook, Neb.) 
DENVER, Colo.—85 371,500 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR GREAT FALLS, Mont.—82 52,200 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 
DES MOINES, lowa—90 278,700 (includes CATV Homes) 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 
GREEN BAY, Wis.—90 323,900 
DETROIT, Mich.—92 *1,613,600 WBAY-TV (C); WFRV (N); WLUK-TV (A) 
WJBK-TV (C); WWJ-TV (N); WXYZ (A) 
GREENSBORO—WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—86 402,200 

DICKINSON, N.D.—62 15,400 WFMY-TV {A,C); WSJS-TV (N) 

KDIX-TV (C) 
GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.- 

DOTHAN, Ala.—62 77,300 ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79 403,900 
WTVY IA,C) WEBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV (C); +t 

DOUGLAS, Ariz. tit WLOS-TV (A); WISE-TVT (C, N) 

KCDA-TV GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—75 179,200 

DULUTH, Minn.-SUPERIOR, Wis.—85 153,300 WNCT 1A,C); WITN (N) 
oe GREENWOOD, Miss.—62 59,900 

DURHAM-RALEIGH, N.C.—76 303,400 WABG.-TV (C) 

WTVD (A,C); WRAL-TV (NI HANNIBAL, Mo.-QUINCY, IIl.—89 173,200 

EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—92 111,800 KHQA {C,A); WGEM-TV [A,C) 

WEAU-TV {A,C,N) 

EL DORADO, Ark.-MONROE, La.—74 178,100 @ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 

KTVE (A,N);’KNOE-TV {A,C) + U.HLF. 
| lete data. 

ELKHART-SOUTH BEND, ind.—69 151,000 a Scanian, cai ie study not completed 

WSIV-TVt (A); WSBT-TVf (Cl; WNDU-TVT (N) , 9 y freee 
* U.S. coverage only. 
EL PASO, Tex.—81 *106,300 ** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 


KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N) 
(Includes 4,700 television homes on military bases) 





*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 


4 Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
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For the 


MOST 
IMPACT 


in North Carolina 








North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Only one station provides strong 
Grade A Coverage of this 33 county 
audience —the big heartland of 
the state’s rich industrialized Pied- 
mont market. 


North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Largest N. C. Metropolitan Area: 
Winston-Salem, Greensboro, High 
Point 

14 cities ranging from 11,000 to 
over 120,000 population 

Tota! Population — 1,409,700 

Total Households — 369,940 


North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Billion Dollar Market: 
Consumer Income — $1 1/2 Billion 


— plus am 
Total Retail Sales —$1 Billion— 
plus 





WSIS 


TELEVISION 


WINSTON-SALEM / GREENSBORO /HIGH POINT 


NB a 
CHANNEL I2 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Reps. 











Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—75 *76,200 
KGBT-TV (A,C); KRGV-TV [A,N) 

HARRISBURG, Ill.—83 200,300 
WSIL-TV (A) 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—72 +164,500 
WHP-TVf (C); WTPAT (A) 

HARRISONBURG, Va.—75 45,9090 
WSVA-TV 1A,C,N) 

HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN, Conn.—94 675,000 
WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N); WHCTT +302,300 

HASTINGS, Neb.—82 99,800 
KHAS-TV (N) 

HATTIESBURG, Miss.—65 52,100 
WDAM.-TV {A,N) 

HELENA, Mont. ttt 
KBLL-TV (C) 

HENDERSON, Ky.-EVANSVILLE, Ind.—84 224,900 
WEHT-TVT (C); WFIE-TVT (N); WTVW 1A) +127,000 

HENDERSON-LAS VEGAS, Nev.—77 49,700 
KLBJ-TV (N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A) 

HOLYOKE-SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—87 **1335,100 
WWILPT (N); WHYN-TVT (A,C) 
(WWIP operates satellite WRLPT Greenfield, Mass.) 

HONOLULU, Hawaii **@ 149,000 
KGMB-TV (C); KONA-TV (N); KHVH-TV (A) 
(Includes 14,600 television homes on military bases) 
(Satellites: KHBC-TV, Hilo and KMAU-TV, Wailuku 
to KGMB-TV. KMVI-TV, Wailuku and KHJK-TV Hilo to 
KHVH; KALA, Wailuku to KONA-TV). 

HOT SPRINGS, Ark. tit 
KFOY-TV 

HOUSTON, Tex.—89 501,200 
KPRC-TV (N); KTRK-TV (A); KHOU-TV (C) 

HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W. Va.—82 441,400 
WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV (A) 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala. tt 
WAFG.-TVT IA) 

HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—83 **302,800 
KTVH (C); KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) 
(KAYS-TV, Hays, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV} 

IDAHO FALLS, Idaho—74 65,300 
KID-TV (A,C); KIFI-TV (N) 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—91 737,800 
WFBM-TYV (N); WISH-TV (C); WLWI [A) 
(See also Bloomington, Ind.) 

JACKSON, Miss.—68 226,900 
W/JTV (C); WLBT [A,N) 

JACKSON, Tenn.—71 57,100 
WDKXI-TV 1A,C) 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia.—82 295,900 
WJXT (C,A); WFGA-TV IN,A) 

JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—82 123,200 
KRCG-TV (A,C); KOMU-TV 1A,N) 

JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.-BRISTOL, Va.—71 173,400 
WJHL-TV (A,C); WCYB-TV {A,N) 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—91 558,800 
WARD.-TVF [A,C); WJAC-TV IN) tt 

JOPLIN, Mo.-PITTSBURG, Kan.—83 135,200 
KODE-TV (A,C); KOAM-TV (A,N) 

JUNEAU, Alaska tt 
KINY-TV (C) 

KALAMAZOO-GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. ©612,700 
WKZO.-TV {A,C); WOOD-TV {A,N) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—90 607,000 
KCMO-TV (C); KMBC-TV (A); WDAF-TV (N) 

KEARNEY, Neb.—77 **88,600 


KHOL-TV (C) 
(Operates satellite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb.) 


@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
T U.HF. 
TT Incomplete data. 
Ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite lor booster). 


*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 


# Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration, 








— ee ce 
What they see on 


WJAC-IV 








If you’re interested in sales results in 
the Johnstown-Altoona market, you 
should know about WJAC-TV! Happy 
sponsors say that WJAC-TV sells 
everything, from automobiles to 
zithers, and in large quantities, too. 


And no wonder!Both ARBand Nielsen 
rate WJAC-TV tops, month after 
month. But more important than 
statistics are results. Statistics don’t 
buy products . . . people do! And 
purchasing people watch WJAC-TV 


For Complete Details, Contact: 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 













































s—Y% Penetration Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 
KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—70 13,900 LYNCHBURG, Va.—82 129,600 ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fla.—71 271,200 
A,C,N) WLVA-TV (A) WDBO.TV (C); WLOF-TV (A); WESH-TV (N) 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—71 213,800 
Q OTTUMWA, lowa—84 86,900 
N); WBIR-TV (Cl; WTVK# (A) $48,400 MACON, Ga.—76 114,100 frcegert 
. : WMAZ.TV {A,C,N) Vv iN, 
LA CROSSE, Wis.—88 121,300 PADUCAH, Ky.—79 179,700 
A,C,N) MADISON, Wis.—90 235,100 caaahte “i , 
LAFAYETTE, La.—71 102,000 WISC-TV (C); WKOW-TVT (A); WMTVT (N) +87,800 
2 PANAMA CITY, Fla.—77 26,800 
ATV Homes) MANCHESTER, N.H.—90 148,700 WJHG-TV (A,N) 
WMUR.-TV (A) 
LAKE CHARLES, La.—72 77,600 PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—44 +19,400 
A,N MANKATO, Minn. ttt WTAPT {A,C,N) 
LANCASTER, et ©517,800 KEYC-TV PASCO, Wash.—52 132,900 
ie KEPR-TV7 (C,N) 
enc MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green B 7 
LANSING, Mich.—92 379,600 é wv (Satellite of KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash.) 
C,A); WILX-TV (N) (Onondaga) ich.— 
MARQUETTE, Mich.—85 52,500 PEMBINA, NLD. +t 
LAREDO, Tex.—64 10,700 WLUC.-TV (C,N,A) 
A,C,N) KCND-TV (A) 
MASON CITY, lowa—87 153,300 PEORIA, Ill.—78 **+178,600 
LA SALLE, Ill. ia, Il. heise 
ue ince = KGLO-TV (C) WEEK-TVt (N); WMBD-TVt (C); WTVH (A) 
LAS VEGAS- , Nev.—77 49,700 é t . 
Cl, KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ-TV IN) ‘ MAYAGUEZ, P.R. + (WEEK-TVt operates WEEQ-TVT, la Salle, Ill.) 
a ; WORA-TV (C,A) PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—91 1,999,700 
LAWTON, Okla. (See Wichita Falls, Tex.) WCAU-TV (C); WEIL-TV (A); WRCV-TV IN) 
MEDFORD, Ore.—73 44,300 
LEBANON, Pa.—84 +110,000 aoe “ > PHOENIX-MESA, Ariz.—85 238,400 
T + Ai - , , 
VT IA KOOL-TV (C); KPHO-TV; KTVK (A); KTAR-TV (N) 
LEWISTON, Idaho—73 18,500 MEMPHIS, Tenn.—77 474,600 PITTSBURG, Kan.-JOPLIN, Mo.—83 135,200 
C,N WHBQ.-TV (A); WMCT (N); WREC-TV (C) KOAM-TV (AN); KODE-TV (A.C) 
IMA-TV i x a 
Syan-18, Yenonn, Wem) MERIDIAN, Miss.—67 94,400 PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93 1,180,800 
LEXINGTON, Ky.—47 $56,200 WTOK-TV {A,C,N) KDKA-TV (C); WIIC (N); WTAE (A) 
Vt (N); WKYTT {A,C) 
AA. Chto 66 MESA-PHOENIX, Ariz.—85 238,400 PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—84 *108,100 
ie 7 185,400 KTAR-TV IN); KTVK (A); KPHO-TV; KOOL-TV (C) WPTZ (A,N) 
¥ L,N) 
en POLAND SPRING, Me.—91 334,600 
MIAMI, Fla.—90 569,300 4 
LINCOLN, Neb.—85 176,300 g ’ i 
= WEST Ha; WHTAY WH, WI © WMTW-TV (A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 
mn bei ius PONCE, P.R. tt 
LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—72 254,100 ee WSUR-TV; WRIK-TV (C,A) 
Ni; KTHV (C); KATV (A) MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—7 86,500 
a eee ea mi sp 7 i cae a PORT ARTHUR-BEAUMONT, Tex.—78 150,800 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—91 2,885,300 ; WN); ; KBMT-TV (A); KPAC-TV (N); KFDM-TV (C) 
A); K P; KHJ-TV; KTLA; . 
A : co a l MILWAUKEE, Wis.—93 650,500 PORTLAND, Me.—91 237,300 
KRCA IN); KTTV WISN-TV (C); WITI-TV (A); WTMJ-TV (N); WXIXt +168,500 WCSH-TV IN); WGAN.TV (C) 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—81 t ; 
Tis i aeeaiael MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—90 750,600 PORTLAND, Ore.—86 477,600 
: ‘ KMSP-TV (A); KSTP-TV (NJ; WCCO-TV (C); WTCN-TV KGW-TV (N); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV (A) 
LUBBOCK, Tex.—8 
ty — MINOT, N.D.—71 #34,000 PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—83 21,100 
seein ee ~ non KXMC-TV (A,C); KMOT-TV {A,N) WAGM.-TV IA,C,N) 
pas PROVIDENCE, R.I.—93 680,500 
N,CA MISSOULA, Mont.—73 57,400 
’ os ; - ( 
ate wut WJAR-TV (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 
PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—83 98,100 
MOBILE, Ala.—80 247,600 KCSJ-TV (N); KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A) 
* oe . a ( (Pen ° 
| } WAILA-TV (N); WKRG-TV (Cl; WEAR-TV (A) (Pensacola) QUINCY, WI.-HANNNBAL, Mo.—89 173,200 
Re 2markab e : MONAHANS, Tex.—71 26,000 WGEM.TV {A,N); KHQA-TV (C,A) 
OcKF pore KVKM-TV IA) RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—76 303,400 
R MONROE, La.-EL DORADO, Ark.—74 178,100 WRAL-TV (N}; WTVD {A,C) 
KNOE-TV (A,C); KTVE (A,N) RAPID CITY, $.D.—58 +*34,500 
MONTEREY-SALINAS, Calif. (See Sali pst ee ecaonansdt play 
, Calif. (See Salinas) (KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, Hay Springs, Neb.) 
MONTGOMERY, Ala.—72 156,200 (KRSD-TV operates satellite KDSJ-TV, Lead, S.D.) 
WCOV-TVT (C); WSFA-TV (N,A) 151,500 REDDING, Calif.—79 74,700 
MUNCIE, Ind.—59 $21,100 KVIP-TV {A,N) 
STi 4 WILBC-TVT (A,C,N) RENO, Nev.—84 41,300 
KOLO-TV 1A,C,N) 
NASHVILLE, Tenn.—70 380,400 
WILAC-TV (C); WSIX-TV (A); WSM-TV (N) RICHMOND, Va.—82 269,700 
WRVA-TV (A); WTVR (C); 
NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—94 675,000 WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Va.) 
SA LES WTIC-TV (C); WNBCt (N); WHCTT $302,300 RIVERTON, Wye. —54 4,000 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—92 992,200 KWRB-TV {C,N,A) 
WNHC-TV (A) ROANOKE, Va.—81 252,800 
BUY NEW ORLEANS, La.—84 384,100 oy eee ae 
WDSU-TV (N); WVUE (A); WWL-TV (C) ROCHESTER, Minn.—87 78,300 
WREX TV NEW YORK, N.Y.—93 5,173,600 atid 
— WABC-TV (A); WNEW-TV; WNTA-TV; WCBS-TV (C); yrs esac a ack ait alk 337,300 
WOR-TV; WPIX; WNBC-TV (NI roceesnichehc apap egmaaaaitaialataaal iat 
ROCKFORD, Ill.—91 204,500 
THE ee ee Mepnened a sss 302,800 WREX-TV (A,C); WTVOT IN) +108,200 
WAVY (N); WTAR-TV (C); WVEC-TV (A) 
ROCK ISLAND, Ill.-DAVENPORT, lowa—92 329,100 
HOT NORTH PLATTE, Neb.—69 20,300 WHBF-TV {A,C); WOC-TV IN) 
: KINOP-TV (NI ROME-UTICA, N.Y. (See Utica) 
B U Y GET THE FACTS OAK HILL, W. Va.—78 90,100 ROSWELL, N.M. ©49,800 
KSWS-TV A,C,N) 
FROM OUR WOAY.-TV (A,C) 
FVERY PERSPIRING REPS OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—90 1,373,100 Sper eee ee — 
-] re-ev ed. 
= KTVU; KRON-TV (N); KPIX (C); KGO-TV IA) a pe 
MONTH deasgm 
it H-R_ TELEVISION, INC. ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—70 86,500 +) tcighls tan 
WAT — B= — a i i Oe Te ty TY Oe Ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—85 318,500 * U.S. coverage only. 
ao Nee 1 = 1 henge KWTV (Cl; WKY-TV (N); KOCO-TV (A) (Enid) ** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
oe . OMAHA, Neb.—92 319,800 *** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
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KMTV (N); WOW-TV (C); KETV (A) 





# Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Calif.—88 456,200 
KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (N); KOVR (A) 

SAGINAW-BAY CITY-FLINT, Mich.—91 412,200 
WKNX-TVT_ (A,C); WNEM-TV (A,N); WJRT (A) 762,800 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—90 110,800 
KFEQ-TV (C,A) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—92 860,600 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV 

ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—90 750,600 
WTCN-TV; WCCO-TV (C); KSTP (NI; KMSP-TV (A) 

ST. PETERSBURG-TAMPA, Fia.—85 349,700 
WSUN-TVT (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) +222,100 

SALINAS-MONTEREY, Calif.—88 **225,300 


KSBW-TV (A,C,N) 

(See also San Jose, Calif.) 

(Includes circulation of optional 
satellite, KSBY-TV, San Luis Obispo) 


SALISBURY, Md.—68 134,100 
WBOC.TVT (A,C) 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—88 262,700 
KSL-TV (C); KCPX (A); KUTV (N); 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) 


SAN ANGELO, Tex.—82 32,100 
KCTV 1A,C,N) 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—83 324,200 
KUAL-TVt; KENS-TV (C); KONO (A); WOAI-TV (N) tt 

SAN DIEGO, Calif.—93 *304,800 
KFMB-TV (C); KOGO-TV (IN) 

SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, Calif.—90 1,372,400 
KGO.-TV (A); KPIX (C); KRON-TV (N); KTVU 

SAN JOSE, Calif.—84 261,200 
KNTV_ {A,C,N) 
(See also Salinas-Monterey, Calif.) 

SAN JUAN, P.R. tt 


WAPA.-TV (A,N); WKAQ-TV (C) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif. (See Salinas-Monterey) 


SANTA BARBARA, Calif.—82 64,000 
KEYT (A,C,N) 
SAVANNAH, Ga.—74 104,600 


WSAV-TV (NA); WTOC-TV {C,A) 


SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—93 **432,100 
WRGB (N); WTEN (C); WAST (A) 
(WTEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 


SCRANTON—WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—87 +280,400 
WDAUT (C); WBRE-TVt (N); WNEP-TVT (A) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 


SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wash.—90 *588,700 
KING-TV (N); KOMO-TV (A); “KTNT-TV (C) 
KTVW; KIRO-TV (C) 


SEDALIA, Mo.—88 27,300 
KMOS.-TV (A) 

SELMA, Ala. ttt 
WSIA-TV 

SHREVEPORT, La.—78 287,200 
KSLA (A,C); KTBS-TV (A,N) 

SIOUX CITY, lowa—87 182,500 
KTIV (A,N) KVTV (A,C) 

SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—79 **230,400 


KELO-TV (C,A); KSOO-TV (N,A) 
(KELO-TV operates boosters KDLO-TV, Florence, S.D. 
and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) 


SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—69 +151,000 
WNDU.-TVf (N); WSBT-TVT (C); WSJV-TVT !A) 


SPARTANBURG-GREENVILLE, S.C.- 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79 403,900 
WSPA-TV (C); WFBC-TV (N); WLOS-TV (A); WISE-TVT tt 


SPOKANE, Wash.—80 279,600 
KHQ-TV (N); KREM-TV (A); KXLY-TV (C) 
SPRINGFIELD, Il!.—77 **+142,000 
WICST (N) 
(Operates satellite WCHU, Champaign, |'!.) 
SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—87 **+335,100 
WHYN-TVT (A,C); WWLPT IN) 
(WWIPT operates satellite WRLPt Greenfield, Mass.) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—81 112,700 
KTTS-TV (C); KYTV (A,N) 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio—88 341,600 


WSTV-TV {A,C) 
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STOCKTON-SACRAMENTO, Calif.—88 456,200 
KOVR IA); KCRA (N); KXTV (C) 

SUPERIOR, Wis.-DULUTH, Minn.—85 153,300 
WDSM.-TV (N,A); KDAL-TV (C) 

SWEETWATER, Tex.—83 48,700 
KPAR-TV (C) 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.—92 **470,900 


WHEN.-TV (A,C); WSYR-TV (N,A) 
(WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y.) 


TACOMA-SEATTLE, Wash.—90 *588,700 
KTNT-TV (C); KTVW; KING-TV IN); 
KOMO.TV (A); KIRO-TV (C) 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.-THOMASVILLE, Ga.—65 135,600 
WCTV (C) 

TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—85 349,700 
WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C); WSUN-TVT (A) $222,100 

TEMPLE-WACO, Tex.—79 127,600 
KCEN-TV (N); KWTZ-TV (A,C) 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—92 198,400 
WTHI-TV (A,C) 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—73 89,100 
KTAL-TV {A,C) 

THOMASVILLE, Ga.-TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (See Tallahassee) 

TOLEDO, Ohio—93 425,500 
WSPD-TV (A,N); WTOL-TV (C,N) 

TOPEKA, Kan.—81 119,000 
WIBW-TV (C,A,N) 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—86 +**46,300 
WPBN-TV (N,A) 


(WPBN-TV operates S-2 satellite WTOM-TV, Cheboygan) 


TROY-ALBANY-SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—93 **432,100 
WRGB (N); WTEN (C); WAST (A) 
(WTEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 


TUCSON, Ariz.—86 111,700 
KGUN-TV (A); KOLD-TV (C); KVOA-TV IN) 

TULSA, Okla.—82 328,100 
KOTV (C); KVOO-TV (N); KTUL-TV IA) 

TUPELO, Miss.—61 47,000 
WTWYV IN) 

TWIN FALLS, idaho—77 26,200 
KLIX-TV (A,C,N) 

TYLER, Tex.—73 107,600 
KLTV {A,C,N) 

UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—94 159,100 
WKTV (A,C,N) 

VALLEY CITY, N.D.—78 136,200 
KXJB-TV (C) 
(See also Fargo, N.D.) 

WACO.-TEMPLE, Tex.—79 127,600 
KWTX-TV {A,C); KCEN-TV (N) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—88 871,200 
WMAL-TV (A); WRC-TV (N); WTOP-TV (C); WTITG 

WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—75 179,200 
WITN (N); WNCT {A,C) 

WATERBURY, Conn. tt 
WATR-TVT (A) 

WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa—90 304,000 


KWWIL-TV (IN); KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C) 
WATERTOWN-CARTHAGE, N.Y. (See Carthage) 


WAUSAU, Wis.—87 121,000 
WSAU-TV (A,C,N) 

WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—75 *76,200 
KRGV-TV (N,A); KGBT-TV A,C) 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.—79 86,700 
WEAT-TV (A); WPTV (N) 

WESTON, W. Va. ttt 
WJPB-TV (A) 

WHEELING, W. Va.—86 241,300 
WTRF-TV (A,N) 

WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—83 **302,800 


KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
(KAYS-TV, Hays, Kan., satellite of KAKE-TV) 


WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—83 138,800 
KFDX-TV (N); KSYD-TV (C); KSWO-TV (A) (Lawton) 
WILKES-BARRE—SCRANTON, Pa.—87 +280,400 


WBRE-TVT (N); WNEP-TVT (Al; WDAU-TVT (C) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 


WILLISTON, N.D.—56 18,700 
KUMV-TV (N,A) 
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WILMINGTON, N.C.—72 98,700 
WECT 1A,N,C) 

WINSTON-SALEM—GREENSBORO, N.C.—86 402,200 
WSJS-TV (N); WFMY-TV (A,C) 

WORCESTER, Mass. tt 
Wwwort (Nn) 


YAKIMA, Wash.—83 
KIMA-TVT (A,C,N); KNDO-TVT (A) 
(KIMA-TVT operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Idaho, 
KBAS-TVT, Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TVT, Pasco, Wash.; 
KNDO.TVT operates satellite KNDU-TVT, Richland, Wash.) 


***145,700 


YORK, Pa.—55 40,300 
WSBA-TVt (A) 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—74 +172,100 


WFMJ-TVt; WKBN-TV¢ (C); WKST-TVT (A) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 


YUMA, Ariz.—81 28,600 
KIVA (C,N,A) 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio—77 +19,300 


WHIZ-TVT (A,C,N) 


@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
t UHL. 
tt Incomplete data. 
Ttt New station; coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booste?). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
¢@ Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 


@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 


TV MARKETS 
T ~ GUT GIRO s 6 :0.0:0:066 06.00-0046040000600 088 
D ~ CHENG MNS e ic cccee ce cccecscccoccscose 


3 ~- channel markOls..ccccccccceccvescsccccce GF 
4 - (or more) - channel markets.............. 17 





Voted BS. Mar eeltecc cece ceccccvccccssoccese BR 
Commercial stations U.S. & possessions.......540 


DINING 


at New York's 





MALMAISON 
RESTAURANT 





"10 East 52nd St., New York — 
LUNCHEON ... COCKTAILS... . DINNER 
At the piano: Jules Kuti, 5 to 11 P.M. 

Plaza 1.0845 + Closed Sundays 
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THE CASE AGAINST MINORITY RULE 
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N some circles it has become fashionable to say that 
| television cheats the public. Television, according 
to this view, is making a fortune by using the public’s 
airways and giving the public little in return. 

This criticism has not been stilled by the program 
changes of the new season that is just beginning. It 
persists despite an abundance of objective evidence 
disputing it. 

By any sensible measurement, television is giving 
more people more entertainment and information at 
less expense than any other medium or combination 
of media. 

It costs the three television networks about $1.2 
million a day to produce and distribute their program 
services. 

It costs the average television set owner about 13 
cents a day to own and operate a set. 

Accounting only for the network service, which is 
available throughout the country, any American 
viewer can take his choice of better than a million 
dollars worth of television service every day at a price 
about one-tenth that of a seat at a first-run movie and 
about one-fiftieth that of a decent ticket to a Broad- 
way play. Add to the network schedules the wealth 
of locally-originated programs that are broadcast in 
many communities, and the value of the service that 
the viewer can buy for 13 cents is still greater. 

If television is cheating the public, other media 
are stealing it blind. Why then is television chosen as 
the principal target of criticism? 

At this point it is important to note that the vast 
majority of the American people are by no means 
disenchanted with TV. No responsible research 
service shows any decline in the size of the audience or 
the time the audience spends before its sets. 

The criticism comes from a minority whose tastes 
differ from those of the mass culture. To this minor- 
ity, relatively few television programs have personal 
appeal. Random tuning is more apt to frustrate than 
to gratify. The same experience would be en- 
countered in an indiscriminate sampling of current 
books, magazines or movies, but in television the 
possibility of frustration is accentuated. 


Television programs cannot be set aside like books 
or magazines to be examined at moments of conven- 
ience. They cannot be chosen in advance on the ad- 
vice of respected critics, for no television review be- 
comes available until the program it appraises has 
disappeared. The more discriminating the viewer, 
the higher the odds against his chancing upon a pro- 
gram that he likes. 

In these circumstances it is understandable that 
some casual searchers of the television dial should 
be left unsatisfied and that, in time, they should 
assume that their experiences are universal. Their 
social contacts are likely to be with others of sim- 
ilar habits and similar tastes, and from them they 
hear of similar disappointments. For added confir- 
mation they have only to turn to disparagements of 
television in newspapers and magazines whose writers 
are conditioned not only by personal aversions to 
many television shows but also by the knowledge 
that they work for proprietors of media that compete 
with television both for audience and for advertis- 
ing revenue. 

By this process the critical minority has come to 
believe that television is failing everyone. 

It is a belief that cannot be corrected by the sweep- 
ing program changes that the minority demands. If 
television were to make a massive redirection of its 
programming appeal, it might succeed in satisfying 
the minority that is now unsatisfied, but it would do 
so at the cost of losing the great majority that now pay 
it allegiance. This is not to suggest that television 
ought to ignore the unsatisfied minority. It must con- 
tinue to create programs of minority appeal and do 
what it can to bring audience and program together 
by advance publicity. 

It is to suggest that television cannot live on minor- 
ity appeal alone, any more than the other mass com- 
munications media can live on it. Right now tele- 
vision is ruled by the majority. In the American sys- 
tem majority rule is trusted to choose governments 
and national policies that can mean the difference 
between survival or extinction. It ought to be trusted 
to choose television programming too. 
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A new 
television struc- 
ture of revolutionary 
design is scheduled for 
completion in November to 
mark the 7th anniversary of 
our founding. It will be a lasting 
symbol of our creative dedi- 
cation to the area we serve, 
and a fitting evidence of 
the public approval of 
our efforts in their 
behalf. 





Our own nationally honored food authority exemplifies the 


UALITY TOUCH 





























Julie Benell, twice honored with top awards by the Grocery Manufacturers of America! As food 
editor of The Dallas Morning News and star of her own “Julie Benell Show” on WFAA-TV (now 
in its 10th year), she has received countless other awards, including many for her role in public 
service and humanitarian work. But more important, she moves merchandise! Grocers, almost 


without exception, say they can feel the impact of her endorsement immediately. 


WFAA-TV believes in getting the right person for the right job — be it weatherman, sportscaster, 
or a queen for the kitchen. It is the only way to further that all-important “quality touch” so vital 
in the selling of a quality product. Doesn’t yours belong here? 
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WFAA-TV |L.a== Sie a 
channel 8 ‘S| ; —=—= — a 
lawn mee Communications Contr. DALLAS 


WFAA e AM e FM e TV—THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
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* Minutes — 40 seconds — 30 seconds 


MIB © TV - SAN DIEG 


WROC-FM, WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y. * KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. 


WGR-FM, WGR-AM, WGR-TV, Buffalo, N. Y. » KFMB-AM, KFMB-FM, 
KFMB-TV, San Diego, Calif. > WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Soe 


WDAF-TV, WDAF-AM, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORP. - 380 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 17 The Gvighant:- Saerne ‘Topenentatioe 


*6:00-12:00 RM. Average Mar., Apr., N.S. |. 
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Women are watching more daytime television than ever be 
the CBS Television Network than on any other. And with go 








watching more of it on 
. Day after day they can 


‘pate an exciting new chapter in their favorite daytime dramas—among the longest run- 


ning programs in television. In fact, back in 1950, this network was the onetoinnovate the whole | 
idea of daytime television, opening up to housewives a wonderful world of entertainment and 
information throughout the day: A world that could titillate them with inventive games. A | 
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world where they could watch CBS News’ distinguished correspondents elucidate the cru- 
cial issues of our time. A world in which a Captain Kangaroo could fascinate not only children 
but mothers as well. In short, a world of daytime programming that would captivate the big- 
gest audiences in network television, as it has for the past three consecutive years. There’s 
no question about it: when it comes to having a way with women, ——— ew 

advertisers can always depend on the CBS Television Network to Dominate 
To authenticate:CBS has 15% bigger daytime 


audiences than Network B...80% bigger than 
Network C. Also 4 of the top 5...7 of the top 10 








...10 of the top 15 programs. Source: Nielsen, 
year to date, 7 am to 6 pm, Mon.-Fri., AA basis. 
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A WORD FROM THE SPONSOR A parade of the nation’s top advertisers, 41 long and $423 million deep, went before a 
special FCC hearing in New York last month to fill in their side of the network-client relationship story. Aside from testi- 
fying to much that everyone already knew (on the whole, sponsors abhor controversy and like large audiences), they pro 
vided first-person insight on how they steer all those millions through the often-uncharted adventure of TV sponsorship. A 
EE ELICTE EE TURET TUGURIIED TOIT UTI ong obs hn Raa he 5 KSEE ape Se reer Eee eES pene ease 30 





TOYS AND TELEVISION A case history of the profitable alliance between the sellers of toys and the medium that best 
brings together their products and their prospects. It’s another instance in which TV has gone far beyond the routine ad- 

ertising role to become a major factor in the marketing-distribution picture for an industry. While the romance has been 
rocky at times, the way is smoother now and the marriage looks good to last ........ 0... cece cece eee eens 46 


ANTI-CLIMAX IN SET MAKING The business of manufacturing TV sets ranks as a phenomenon of modern marketing. 
lt went from nothing in the mid-40s to near saturation in the late-’50s, now faces the problem of creating new demand for 
products that will replace what it’s already sold. The industry's face is changing—there were 140 brands in 1950, only 40 

Sales have been off for several years. The brightest hope, color, is still relatively dim. A status report .......... 50 


FROM POOR COUSIN TO FAVORITE SON News has become the darling of 1961 television, one programming venture 
vhich seemingly can do no wrong. And with this new popularity have come new status and challenge for the men who put 
it together at the networks: Bill McAndrew at NBC, Dick Salant at CBS, Jim Hagerty at ABC. Among them they run a $55 
million show that’s commanding increasing shares of prime time and sponsor interest. A TELEVISION CLOSEUP .. §@ 


DEPARTMENTS 
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TELEVISION MAGAZINE CORPORATION Cover: There’s a new status ’ 

Subsidiary of Broadcasting Publications Inc. symbol at the three television { kK | AOA’ | S | ()\ 

Sol Taishoff President networks, and the three men 

Kenneth Cowan Vice President reflected in the lenses on this 

H. H. Tash Secretary month’s cover are in charge 

B. T. Taishoff Treasurer of it. The status symbol is 

Advisory Board—Broadcasting Publications Inc. News, a commodity which 


each of the networks is seek- 
ing to get a corner on. The 
men and the operations they 
head are subjected to a depth 
analysis beginning on page 54. 
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Dr. Ernest F. W. Alexanderson made communications history in 1917, when he designed 
a 200-KW high frequency alternator that produces continuous oscillations. As a result, 
sound waves carry better, tune more sharply, and world-wide telegraphy is possible. 


WGAL ” WGOAL-FM . WGAL-TV have pioneered 


in the development of mass communications. Established in 1922, 1944, and 
1949, respectively, these stations have been and are dedicated to serving 
all listeners in the cities and communities throughout their coverage areas. 





WGAL-TYU JOS tes 


Channel S STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. New York « Chicago «+ Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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It’s MAIN STREET in Ohio’s Third Market 


Dayton’s main street is called MAIN STREET, laconically and logically enough. And within the th 
wide range of our signals there are 23 other communities with a street called Main. Jokes to the tl 
contrary notwithstanding, these towns are not peopled with straw-chewing farmers. Nor with 
Chicagoans, for that matter. But there are shades of difference in their interests that WHIO and 
WHIO-TV take pains to detect, and having detected them, program to them. Our listeners want 
it that way. Our advertisers want it that way. Among the sounds of Main Street is an interesting B 
jingle. If it sounds like money that’s because that’s what it is. Ask George P. Hollingbery. ty 


WHIO . 


DAYTON, OHIO WHIO-AM-FM-TV Er Channel 


Associated with WSB, WSB-TV, Atlanta, Georgia 
and WSOC, WSOC-TV, Charlotte North Carolina 
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A viewing boom, a new season’s gloom; alcohol 


The new TV season is barely under way 
but the industry’s moaning is loud 
enough to shake off what leaves still 
remain on the hardiest trees in the 
autumn forest. 

The TV critics have been generally 
unkind to 1961-62’s opening product, as 
any fellow who has read his newspapers 
over the last year could have expected. 

The initial Arbitron samplings have 
also spelled gloom (and perhaps doom) 
for what has been television’s fair-haired 
child of the last several seasons: the ad- 
venture-violence shows. 

It is still too early for a complete, 
definitive picture of the new season’s 
hits and misses but comedy, variety, 
music and anthology have been stand- 
ing up from well to excellent against the 
bad men in the Hollywood action seg- 
ments. An era is perhaps ending. 

The panic button, it is rumored, has 
been pushed for January. The big Hol- 
lywood action hours have been sold 
largely in minutes and on the now- 
standard “play safe” 13-week commit- 
ment. If it isn’t a hit it’s a bust in the 
eyes of too many advertisers and with 
this “show-me-audience-fast” attitude, 
the cry of what’s new for January is 
loud and clear. 

Too many questions are as yet un- 
answered. Too much money is locked 
up in production and finished product. 
But the general conjecture is that be- 
tween January and,March the networks 
will shuffle the deck and deal out a 
whole new program realignment. 

If the public is tiring of TV sameness, 
coming around to the idea that “if you've 
seen one [the slick crime show] you've 
seen them all,” it is not tiring of tele- 
Vision. 

Summer is network re-run time. The 
previous season is rolled out for an 
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abridged second go-around. It is to be 
expected that viewing falls off. It does. 
But still, TvB reports that summertime 
TV viewing hit a new high in 1961. 
During the past summer the average 
hours of TV usage per TV home reached 
4 hours 17 minutes per day, breaking 
the former high of 4 hours 10 min- 
utes set in 1958. And a plus for daytime 
television, the morning period (7 a.m.- 
12 noon) recorded the largest gain over 
last year with an increase of 15.3%. 
Americans are watching TV at an all- 
time record rate. In the first eight 
months of 1961, viewing levels surpassed 
the previous year seven out of eight 
times; in three successive months—June, 


and sex 


July and August—all time records were 
set or tied, A. C. Nielsen data shows. 

In its recent report on the industry, 
TvB noted that the average television 
audience in the first half of 1961 totaled 
13,882,000 homes in the average minute, 
a gain of 4.8% over 1960’s 13,244,000 
homes. In the evening hours, an average 
of 21,058,000 homes viewed television in 
the average minute during the six 
months of 1961, compared with a 20,- 
430,000 home average in 1960. 

The average U.S. TV home spent 5 
hours and 22 minutes watching television 
in the first half of 1961, against 5 
hours and 19 minutes last year. (Heav- 
iest viewing was in the East Central area 


TV BOX SCORE—JANUARY-JUNE 1961 vs. 1960 





TELEVISION USAGE 


First Six Months 


First Six Months Percent 





1961 1960 Change 
Avg. Minute Audience (Homes) 
Voted Gay ow. cvcwes 13,882,000 13,244,000 + 4.8 
Ee aCe 6,519,000 5,966,000 + 9.3 
AMBINGOR  ..i60ec05% 11,678,000 10,938,000 + 6.8 
eRe Uee priate: Renee We 21,058,000 20,430,000 + 3.1 





AVG. HOURS PER HOME 


5 hrs. 22 min. 


5 hrs. 19 min. 











TELEVISION First Six Months First Six Months Percent 
EXPENDITURES 1961 1960 Change 
FOP $363,869,000 $336,294,000 + 8.2 
oe EE Ee ae Pee 311,927,000 315,191,000 — 1.0 

Total Gross Time, 
Network & Spot .... $675,796,000 $651,485,000 + 3.7 





SOURCES: A. C. NIELSEN CO.; TyB/LNA-BAR; TvB-RORABAUGH 





BUSINESS cninued 


here the average was five hours and 52 
minutes.) Clearly, the public may be 
molding TV programming patterns by 
what it chooses to watch, but it is watch- 
ney. 

\dvertisers too, while hedging their 
IV bets with short-term commitments 
yn network shows and staying flexible 
vith spot, are spending with increasing 
Ower. 


[vB reports the total gross time bill- 


ings for network and spot television, 
January through June 1961, were $675,- 
796,000, an increase of 3.7% over 1960's 
$65 1,485,000. 

Television, overall, is also more ex- 
pensive for advertisers than last year, 
although strong gains in lowered cost are 
apparent in daytime TV. 

The cost-per-thousand for all network 
programs during the first six months of 
1961 was slightly higher than 1960, al- 
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though lower than the average of $2.75 
for the past five years. 
Daytime network cost-per-thousand, 





i 


after a high of $2.24 and $2.30 in 1958 © 


and 1959 respectively, has fallen off con- 3 


siderably to $1.90 in 1960 and $2.01 in 
1961. 


4 


A question is, however, are TV adver- 7 


tisers spending enough? Television Ad- ~ 
vertising Representatives Inc. (TvAR) ~ 
reports that the amount spent for TV — 
advertising is surprisingly low in terms — 
of the number of families served by the © 
medium. In 1960, according to TvAR, ~ 


the latest year for which official FCC 


- 


figures are available, the total amount ~ 
spent for TV advertising came to only © 
$35.07 per TV family. This compares 
with $4,127 which the average family 


spent in retail stores that year. 


Investments in spot TV time by na- 
tional and regional advertisers in 1960, ~ 
says TvAR, amounted to $10.03 per — 


television family. These outlays gener- 
ally varied with the size of the market— 
the larger the market, the greater the 
outlay. 

In the 10 largest TV markets for 
which FCC figures are available, spot 
TV expenditures averaged $9.67 per TV 
home. This investment in spot declined 
to $5.41 in markets below the “top 40” 
level. 


In support of daytime 

CBS-TV is out with a study of day- 
time TV which has the nation’s self- 
service retail dealers firmly in the corner 
of the medium, or in their suppliers’ 
corner in the use of it. And the study 


is significant in the light of many re- — 
ports which have the retail man anti- — 
advertising, pro manufacturer’s discount ~ 
or promotional allowance in lieu of ad- 


vertising support. 


Consumer advertising can often force — 


action by retailers, but there is no deny- 
ing that many often have a “so-what” 
attitude toward advertising. The retailer 
today has such a wide choice of many 
competing brands, plus his own brand, 
that he thinks he can afford to be in- 
different to the ad efforts of most manu- 
facturers. The CBS-TV survey, however, 
finds some strong media preferences. 

Last spring CBS-TV commissioned a 
survey of more than 2,800 self-service 
dealers in food, drug and variety stores 
nationally. They were asked to compare 
the effectiveness of billboards, radios, 
women’s magazines, newspapers, Sunday 
supplements and daytime TV in selling 
to women customers. The findings: 

On the question: Which type of ad- 
vertising placed by manufacturers helps 
you most in selling advertised brands to 
your women customers?, the votes in 
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THE VITAL NEW CONCEPT...: 





This is the new home of KTRK-TV, dedicated to the people of 
Houston and the Texas Gulf Coast. It is of revolutionary design, 
with the simple efficiency of a circle employed to house the produc- 
tion and technical functions. Flowing from the circle to enclose the 
court are the office and business functions of the station arranged for 


ultimate harmony in day-to-day utility. 


(See the back page for the floor plan.) 








The circular building houses two studic 
of floor space. Interior walls are elimir 
rooms, while the outer studio walls in 
linear dimension all completely visible 
and the west lot are cabled for exte 
generous attention to production faci 
traditional belief that we serve the c 
originate locally all types of programn 


; two studios combining 8000 square feet 
are eliminated to become totally control 
o walls in arcs afford greatly increased 
tely visible from control. Both the court 

for extensive outdoor shooting. This 
iction facilities reaffirms the station’s 
erve the community best when we can 
programming. 


The vital new concept of this building is a familiar one in Houston 
—that we build for tomorrow today. The building is a reflection of 
our people and our way of life, discarding old concepts for new and 
better ones. We fashion the future with our eyes on the stars and our 
hands hard at work. So, as we have become the petro-chemical colos- 
sus and the oil and energy capital of the world, the second port of 
the nation and its space capital tomorrow, we now can say as well — 


The Television Station of Tomorrow is in Houston Today! KTRK-TV 











A new television building 
is more than glass and 


steel and stone. 


It is the best symbol of a station’s dedication 
to its public. This dedication penetrates 
deeply into the community as the station seeks 
new and better ways to meet the public needs. 
It goes far beyond the letter of the broadcast 
law which directs that the public interest, 


convenience and necessity shall be served. 


The new building means that the community 
has approved the past efforts of the station and 
has rewarded it with attention and trust. And, 


as the public approves, the station improves. 


Progress thus is served, and the station, 
grateful to its public for their trust, and 
firm in its faith in the future of free 
broadcasting, dedicates a new building to 
house that trust and that faith. 


This has been true 
all over America 
during the past decade. 
It is true in 


Houston today. 





















































































LEGEND 


. FILM 8. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
. DRESSING ROOMS 9. SALES 

NEWS 10. ART 

. PROGRAM & PRODUCTION 11. STUDIO “B” 

. CONFERENCE 12. STUDIO “A” 

. EXECUTIVE 13. PROPERTY STORAGE 
. ACCOUNTING & TRAFFIC 14. LOBBY 

15. PUBLIC VIEWING 
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The spaces marked indicate how the varied functions of 
a television station are placed to achieve maximum 
efficiency in relationship to each other, and to the total 
=) process. The Engineering spaces, including control rooms, 
KTRK-TV occupy the second level above the Property and Public 
CHANNEL 13 


Viewing areas. The patio with pool and fountain will 






offer unmatched opportunities to produce excellent local 
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programs and commercials in beautiful natural settings. 
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P.O. BOX 12, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS-ABC BASIC - HOUSTON CONSOLIDATED TELEVISION CO. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: GEO. P. HOLLINGBERY CO., 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
GENERAL MANAGER, WILLARD E. WALBRIDGE; COMMERCIAL MANAGER, BILL BENNETT. 
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BUSINESS consinved 


favor of daytime TV hit 68% vs. a sec- 
ond-best 22% for newspapers. 

Food stores voted daytime TV a 68%, 
drug stores a 72% and variety stores a 
62%. By size of store and whether chain 
or independent, the preference still went 
heavily to TV. 

On the question: Suppose a manufac- 
turer left it up to you to decide how to 
spend a million dollars in national ad- 
vertising, how much would you spend 
in the national media?, response again 
went with daytime TV by 44% of the 
mythical budget. 

Food store men would allot $440,000 
to the daytime medium, drug men 
$457,000 and variety men $420,000. By 
store size and affiliation, the weight was 
still to daytime. 


The advance in billings 

Daytime is plowing ahead in tele- 
vision, gaining dollars and _ viewers. 
TvB’s rundown on the first half of 1961 
puts the daytime set usage per average 
minute audience (homes) at 6,519,000 
for the morning, up 9.3% over 1960's 
first half; at 11,678,000 for the afternoon, 
up 6.8%. 

Daytime billings for the first eight 
months of 1961, according to TvB, were 
$157,348,929, up 19.6% over 1960's 
$131,528,244. 

Overall, in the first eight months of 
1961, network gross time billings totaled 
$480,391,016, an increase of 8.5% over 
the like period of 1960. 

ABC-TV billings in the first eight 
months were $123,417,660 compared 
with $100,846,330 for 1960. CBS-TV bill- 
ings were $176,374,866 compared with 
$183,242,588 last year. NBC-TV billed 
$180,598,490 this year vs. $158,850,358. 

The leading product classification on 
network TV in the first seven months of 
1961 was food and food products with 
billings of $79,187,446, an increase of 
21.2% over 1960. 


Forbidden fruit 


TV men are watching two develop- 
ments with interest. Their themes are 
slightly wicked, and thus slightly ex- 
citing: alcohol and sex. 

The effect of hard liquor on advertis- 
ing has been slow but giddy. Old Devil 
Rum has had its opponents and still has 
them. But resistance has lowered. 

Some of the more sedate magazines 
have fallen off the wagon and given in to 
liquor ads. Some of the more staid ad 
agencies, who once frowned, have 
actively courted liquor accounts. Even 
the taboo of having women in whiskey 
ads crumbled. And now, the hot breath 
of alcohol is upon the air. 

Instances of hard liquor advertising 
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on radio have occurred before, but have 
never really caught hold. Since August, 
however, Publicker Industries, a Phila- 
delphia distiller, has been feeding com- 
mercials for Old Hickory Bourbon (via 
Ellington & Co., New York) and Phila- 
delphia White Label Whiskey (Conti- 
nental Distilling, a Publicker subsidiary 
via Al Paul Lefton, Philadelphia) to 
some 80 radio stations nationally 
(roughly 40 stations on each brand). 

TV is included in Publicker plans but 
stations on this side of the broadcast 
spectrum have been slow to respond. 
Only one Alaska TV station has accepted 
commercials. Publicker’s agencies report 
good renewals on stations being used, 
resistance (“We don’t object but the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
does”) from stations adhering to the 
NAB Code, which firmly holds hard 
liquor advertising contrary to the best 
interests of radio and TV. 

The NAB, of course, has officially 
blasted distiller plans in the broadcast 
area. (Publicker’s progress is being 
watched by other hard liquor men, 
curious about entering the “forbidden” 
medium.) Backing the NAB stand are 
Chairman Warren G. Magnuson and 
John O. Pastore of the Senate Commerce 





Committee and its Sub-committee on 
Communications who recently fired off 
a letter to the NAB saying that they 
would consider legislation to ban such 
advertising if the industry’s efforts at 
self-regulation were ineffective. 

The problem apparently now stands 
at the doorstep of Code stations. The 
additional alcohol revenue is welcome, 
controversy is not. It may take many 
more months to discover who wins, the 
hard stuff or a hard Code. 

The sex angle comes with movies for 
television. An NAB-TV Code official has 
cautioned stations about “the urgent 
need to edit carefully feature movie 
films produced after 1948 . . . some pret- 
ty controversial” stuff now finding its 
way into programming. 

The NAB Code Review Board has 
been working with the distributors of 
some of this newer film material in an 
attempt to winnow out some of the riskier 
episodes before they find their way into 
station vaults, so far with little success. 

Will station managers put the scissors 
to Brigitte Bardot? Will they touch Gina 
Lollobrigida? Will they have all the fun 
and leave their viewers to piece together 
the missing footage mentally? It’s one 
of TV’s lighter dilemmas. END 





SPORTS. 2 a San Francisco’s KTVU 


offers unequaled sports coverage in 
the Bay Area. Intense viewer interest 
is indicated by the tune-in to the 

1961 San Francisco Giants-Los Angeles 
Dodgers baseball games: an 80% 
share of the audience.* San Francisco 
49’er football, college basketbail, 
wrestling, track, hockey, tennis... if 
it’s sports...if it’s live, San Francisco 
expects to see it on KTVU. These 
popular major sports events offer high 
impact for successful sales campaigns. 


The Nation’s LEADING 
independent TV station. 


KTWu 





For information on the latest 
sports availabilities—call H-R 
Television Inc. or KTVU. 


CHANNEL *Pulse survey, June 4, 1961. 





SAN FRANCISCO + OAKLAND 
Oakland 7, California 














We take our comedy seriously. 


We believe in it, we mean. 

We believe in the kind of good humor 
you find in “‘Ozzie & Harriet,’ for instance. 

And we believe in its effectiveness as a 
medium for advertisers. 

The audience that has followed this 
series into its eleventh year gives weight 
to our belief by once again putting it in 
first place in its time period.* 

The audience has also chosen to keep 
their dial on ABC-TV. Three comedies 


that follow “‘Ozzie & Harriet” on Thursday ~ 


nights are also first in their time periods. * 
They are ““My Three Sons,” in its second 
season, ‘‘Donna Reed,” in its third, and 
“The Real McCoys,” in its fourth. 

You can’t laugh off success like this. So 
if you’re serious about selling, get your 
laughs from the comedies on ABC-TV. 


ABC Television 


*Source: Nielsen 24 Market TV Report, Average Audience, Week 
Ending Oct. 8, 1961 
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FOCUS ON PEOPLE 


Five executives moved up to top-level positions at Leo 
Burnett. The Chicago agency, which anticipates gross bill- 
ings this year exceeding $125 million, has announced that 
Richard N. Heath, chairman of the executive committee, 
would withdraw from active participation in agency affairs 
at the end of this year and that William T. Young Jr. will 
retire from the presidency, although he will continue to 
act as company director, member of the executive commit- 
tee and chairman of the plans board. Named as the new 
president of Leo Burnett was Edward M. Thiele, former 
executive v.p., client services. Thiele, who has been at Bur- 
nett for 10 years, will be responsible for coordinating all 
the services of the agency. Draper Daniels, until now execu- 
tive v.p. for creative services, becomes chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. He continues to head the creative review 
committee. Daniels has been with the agency since 1954 and 
before that had been with Young & Rubicam, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt and McCann-Erickson. Named as executive vice 
president for broadcasting, media and administration was 
former v.p. for marketing services, Leonard S. Matthews. 
A Burnett man for 14 years, Matthews will also include 
research, marketing and client services in his administrative 
duties. Philip H. Schaff Jr., also with the agency for 14 
years, was named chairman of the finance committee. 

Another agency came in for a major personnel change: 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather announced the appointment of 
Esty Stowell as president of the agency, succeeding David 
Ogilvy. Ogilvy becomes chairman. Stowell, who joined 
Ogilvy five years ago as executive vice president, was for- 
merly with Benton & Bowles for 22 years. The realignment 
is said to have been motivated by the agency’s growth and 
increasing load of administrative problems. 

Peters, Griffin, Woodward, station reps, named Lloyd 
Griffin to the new office of president-television. Griffin, who 
joined PGW in 1945 after a war-time career with the Office 
of War Information, was appointed a v.p. in 1946, a director 
in 1947 and a partner in 1949. Before the war, he was with 
several radio stations and, for seven years, with Knox-Reeves 
Advertising in Minneapolis. 

Morris Rittenberg, since 1957 manager of special pro- 
gram sales, has been appointed president of NBC Films, a 
division of NBC Enterprises. Rittenberg came to NBC in 
1953 from the U. S. Department of Labor. 

John E. McArdle, vice president and director of sales for 
television at Metropolitan Broadcasting, was named to the 
newly created post of vice-president and general manager of 
Metropolitan’s wNEw-Tv New York. In 1957, McArdle 
joined the station (then wABD) as an account executive, 
was promoted to general manager of wrrc, Metropolitan's 
Washington station, the following year. He was pre- 
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This is a man 
sentenced to 
die. We plan to 
let him speak 
his mind one 

- evening in 

















































The man is Don White, 24-year-old convicted 
murderer. gs His story is not pretty. It is sordid, 
shocking. He has been in and out of jails and cor- 
rectional clinics most of his life.m He has an I.Q. 
of 120. He draws and paints with talent. But on 
Christmas Eve, 1959, in senseless fury, he killed 
a 65-year-old woman and a 40-year-old man. s The 
jury’s verdict: guilty of murder in the first degree. 
g Society has judged Don White, but who will judge 





society? This was the question that motivated the 
King Broadcasting Company to investigate the 
case of Don White. How did he come to this tragic 
pass? g We filmed three hours of Don White speak- 
ing from his jail cell. He told about his childhood, 
his broken family, his ambitions, his friends, his 
strange compulsions. He talked about reforma- 
tories, medical treatment, jails. He chronicled the 
hour-by-hour events leading up to the two murders. 
He revealed all, his innermost thoughts. s Then, by 
camera we visited the disturbed home, the dark 
streets and alleys, the neon-lit taverns where Don 
White’s fate was slowly but inevitably sealed. This 
was part of Don White’s biography and the sights 
and sounds of these neighborhoods were as much 
a prologue to murder as the diseased mind that 
sparked the final tragedy.m One night this month, 
we plan to pre-empt one hour of network time to 
present the story of Don White. We recognize the 
2 delicate nature of the subject. We have weighed 
carefully the implications of the law. We have de- 
cided to do it. gs Why? Not because of sympathy 
for Don White. Not because he is a negro and life 
has treated him bitterly. Not because we disagree 
with the verdict. But because of a simple reason- 
there are other Don Whites walking the streets of 





our city and they may be saved. m We believe we 





would be guilty of negligence if we failed to try. 





THE CROWN STATIONS 


KREM, AM, FM, TV, Spokane 
KING, AM, FM, TV, Seattle 
KGW, AM, TV, Portland 


























How Do You ‘ 
Measure 
Television? 


On the bias, obviously. But whose? That of 
nose-counters who equate big numbers with 
stature? That of tv critics who prefer to kill 
audiences instead of bad guys? Or something in 
between? 









\ | 
One yardstick we suggest: the distance from a \\)\ 
station to its community. Corinthian has always \ He 
believed that local programming is the shortest 4 


distance to its viewers. 
2\\\ 
A look back at highlights of the past season’s (f ( 
local affairs programming—in prime time—is a i/ 
} 


informative: In Tulsa, a candid study of a local 
John Birch Society leader and a report on tite 
“Tornado Alley.” In Houston, a look at emer- 






























gency hospital procedures and a teenage spec- 
tacular. In Sacramento, Civil Defense and a full 
hour non-clinical approach to VD problems. In ; 
Indianapolis, a report on flood control and a 1 
study of Indiana highways. In Fort Wayne, the , li} 
work of a school for the mentally retarded and 2 i 
program with the Fort Wayne Philharmonic. i | 








Enlightened sponsors are discovering the value 
of such programming—but, sponsored or not, 
Corinthian stations are continuing these local 
efforts on a monthly basis in prime evening time. 


When the instrument is Corinthian television, ) 
twenty-one inches reaches from station to com- 
munity—and from seller to buyer. 
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PEOPLE continuce 


viously associated with NBC Spot Sales 
and with Ziff-Davis Publishing. 

James Schiavone, station manager of 
wwJ-Tv Detroit since 1957, was ap- 
pointed general manager of wwy and 
wwyJ-Ttv. Schiavone, who joined the 
TV station in 1952, served as TV pro- 
ducer-director, program and production 
manager and operations manager. He 
succeeds Edwin K. Wheeler who was 
named general manager of The Detroit 
News, which is owned by the Evening 
News Association, owner and operator of 
Ww] stations. 

Others on the move: 

Bruce Crawford, former v.p. of Ted 
Bates, was appointed advertising mana- 
ger, proprietaries and toiletries division, 
Chesebrough-Pond’s. 

James O. Luce has been named me- 
dia director of J. Walter Thompson’s 
Detroit office. Luce will be in charge 
cf all media planning for the agency's 
Detroit clients, among them: Ford Div., 
Ford International, Ford Dealer Adver- 
tising Committee, Champion Spark Plug 
and Burroughs (International). ° 

Robert Ballin, vice president of Sulli- 
van, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, was 
named head of the agency’s Hollywood 
office. Before joining SSC&B in 1956, 
Ballin had been v.p. on the Ford account 
in J. Walter Thompson’s radio-TV de- 
partment. 

National Telefilm Associates namel 
E. Jonny Graff general manager of 
wnTA-Tv New York. Graff, an NTA 
executive for the past eight years, had 
been v.p. in charge of national sales for 
the film syndication division. 

Ted Bates announced the election of 
three new members of the board of di- 
rectors: Herbert G. Drake and C. James 
Fleming Jr., both senior vice presidents 
and account group heads in Bates’ New 
York office, and John Metcalf, joint man- 
aging director of Hobson, Bates & Part- 
ners Ltd. of London. 

Former president of Headley-Reed 
John H. Wrath was named manager of 
the Chicago office of Paul H. Raymer, 
radio-TV station reps. 

Howard B. Koerner, previously execu- 
tive in charge of product acquisition for 
Official Films, was elected vice president 
of the television film distributing com- 
pany. 

Named to the board of directors of S. 
C. Johnson & Son of Racine, Wis.: 
Samuel C. Johnson, fourth-generation 
descendant of the wax firm’s founder. 

Alvin M. King, senior field representa- 
tive for the National Association of 
Broadcasters, was appointed to the new 
post of NAB field director. 

Murray Gross, former director of sales 
development for the Television Bureau 


of Advertising, was named director ol 
advertising tor Metroinedia. 

Jack O’Mara, vice president in charge 
of promotion, merchandising and _ re- 
search at kttv Los Angeles, has joined 
TvB as director of its western division. 

Herman Land, former director of 
public relations and special projects at 
Corinthian Broadcasting, stepped into 
the newly-created post of director ol 
creative services for Westinghouse 
Broadcasting. 

Alfred J. Harding, for the past two 
years sales manager, public affairs pro- 
g-ams for CBS Television Network, has 
been appointed director of sales plan- 
ning for CBS News. 

Independent Television Corporation 
(ITC) Syndication Sales announced the 
appointment of Bert Weiland to the post 
of general manager. Weiland was form- 
erly eastern division sales manager and 
midwest division manager. ITC also 
named John Pearson, formerly assistant 
director of international sales, to the 
post of director of international sales. 

Edward R. Graham Jr., president 
of Goulding-Elliot-Graham Productions, 
radio-TV production company, resigned 
to form his own corporation to produce 
TV commercials and entertainment. 

Benton & Bowles named Joseph M. 
McMahon Jr. vice president in charge 
of business development. 

Frank A. Sherer, financial vice presi- 
dent of Interpublic, has been appointed 
executive vice president, a position left 
vacant since the retirement earlier this 
year of Wilbert F. Stilson. 

Lilienfeld & Co., Chicago agency, ap- 
pointed James R. Cronin radio-TV di- 
rector. Prior to joining Lilienfield, Cro- 
nin was with Campbell-Mithun for four 
years. 

Jack F. A. Flynn has been appointed 
national sales and business manager of 
the sales department at wpix New 
York. Flynn, associated with wPIx since 
1951, has held executive posts in pro- 
gramming, production and operations 
at the station. 

Gene Plotnik resigned from Screen 
Gems, where he was public relations di- 
rector for the past four years, to join 
King Features Syndicate as director of 
creative services for the television divi- 
sion. 

Robert M. Adams, promotion director 
of wrop-tv Washington, was elected 
president of the local chapter of the 
Academy of Television Arts & Sciences. 

Due to retire #t the end of this year: 
John Johns, manager supervisor, v.p. 
and a member of the board of BBDO. 
Johns completed 34 years with BBDO in 
September, 30 of them spent supervising 
advertising for Schaefer Brewing. END 
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Kudos 

My congratulations to you for print- 
ing in your “Playback” column of the 
October issue Mr. Paul Harper’s [presi- 
dent of Needham, Louis & Brorby] 
speech to the Advertising Club of Wash- 
ington. And congratulations to Mr. Har- 
per for preparing and delivering such a 
speech. It is, in my opinion, far and away 
the most clear-headed, logically pre- 
sented, and well thought out declaration 
of the facts connected with the current 
controversy over television programming 
that I have seen, and I, along with every- 
one else in the business, have seen many 
such declarations recently. 

Calm, pentrating analyses such as Mr. 
Harper's, unstretched and unbloated by 
the heat of emotion, do more to counter- 
act the onslaughts of fiery-eyed idealists 
than a hundred angry answers. 

Other advertising spokesmen might 
well model Mr. Harper. Witi1am R. 
Hussry Manager, TV-Radio Dept., Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams Inc., Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. 


It was a wonderful piece (“Closeup: 
Richard A. R. Pinkham,” TELEVISION 


MaGaziINnE, October 1961) and I must 
say, damn well written. 

It is sort of too bad I didn’t send you 
to some of the people who hate my guts 
so that your readers would come closer 
to the truth. RicHarp A. R. PINKHAM 
Senior Vice President in Charge of 
Radio-Television, Ted Bates & Com- 
pany, New York. 


I read with great interest your recent 
article on syndication (“Dark Days in 
Syndication,” TELEVISION MAGAZINE, 
October 1961), and it was one of the few 
in a long time that seemed to make some 
sense about this ever-changing business. 

Glad to see so many of my friends 
were so ably quoted and for once you 
hit the boys who were actually doing the 
selling rather than those with the Hol- 
lywood climate. 

Enjoyed it immensely, and looking 
forward to your next feature. WILLIAM 
P. BREEN National Sales Manager, NBC 
Films, New York. 


Complaints 

It is now two weeks since my fellow 
broadcasters here at wGBH received the 
September issue of TELEVISION MaGa- 
ZINE. But, alas, I have not been among 
them. 

The situation which I find myself in 
has forced me to borrow a copy to read 
your great article ““The Heady Inflation 
in Programs.” 

Please, before the sun sets again, send 
me my copy. Yours is the only magazine 
that presents the world of television in a 
clear and concise manner. ALLAN 
HINDERSTEIN Production Department, 
woBH Lowell, Mass. 


More on September 
I enjoyed the September issue’s story 
of Procter & Gamble. I was catching 
up on my reading last night and had a 
chance to go through the whole issue. 
Congratulations! You're really cook- 


ing. This afternoon I gave my September 
issue away. To whom? Our regional 
Procter & Gamble rep, of course. Gor- 
DON Gray President, wktv Utica, New 
York. 


Would you kindly send me a year’s 
subscription to TELEVISION. What sold 
me on the whole business was your Sep- 
tember issue and I would very much 
appreciate your starting my subscription 
with that particular issue. Epwin G. 
SmitTH Pacific Division Administrator, 
Standards & Practices, NBC, Burbank, 
Calif. 


Errata 

I read with great interest your Proc- 
ter & Gamble story in the September 
issue. However, I must take strong ex- 
ception to the statement by the “former 
P&G agency account man” that “Lestoil 
usually buys spots on a 52-week, long- 
term basis.”” Lestoil hasn’t bought a 52- 
week contract for over a year and a half. 
Quite the contrary, the. Lestoil schedule 
is now one of complete flexibility. The 
Sackel-Jackson Co., as Lestoil’s agency, 
maintains a “quick kill” policy that al- 
lows the client (s) to move in and out of 
markets and time slots on 24-hour notice. 
LEONARD TARCHER Vice President /Media, 
Sackel-Jackson Co., Boston. 


Reprints please 

We are interested in obtaining 10 cop- 
ies of James H. Cornell’s “Forecast 61/ 
62” from the October 1961 issue of TELE- 
VISION. WJBK Detroit, Mich. 


50 copies of Cornell forecast. 
wcpo-tv Cincinnati, Ohio. 


... four copies. WILLAM J. Ham Media 
director, J. M. Korn & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


. . . four copies. RoBERT Z, MORRISON 
Sales Manager, wKsy La Crosse, Wis. 





Like to know how your product stacks 
up with the competition in five big 


you.TvAR Brand Comparisons mea- 
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ALREADY BOUGHT BY: 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WNBC New York City 
KRCA Los Angeles 
WRGB Albany-Schenectady 
WLOS Asheville 
WAGA Atlanta 
WJBF Augusta 
WAFB Baton Rouge 
KVOS Bellingham 
KOOK Billings 
WNAC Boston 
WUSN Charleston, S.C. 
WCHS Charleston, W.Va. 
KHSL Chico-Redding 
WLW-T Cincinnati 
WRBL Columbus, Ga. 
WTVN Columbus, 0. 
WCID Danville 
WHIO Dayton 

Z Denver 
KELP E! Paso 
KEZ! Eugene 
WBTW Florence 
KJEO Fresno 
WATE Knoxville 
KSLA Shreveport 
KIRO Seattle 
WCCB Montgomery, Ala. 


WLW-I Indianapolis 
WRCV Philadelphia 
WRC Washington, D.C. 
WKJG Ft. Wayne 
KNOX Grand Forks 
KREX Grand Junction 
WTIC Hartford-New Haven 
WLBT Jackson, Miss. 
WLEX Lexington, Ky. 
KLEW Lewiston 

WDSU New Orleans 
WVEC Norfolk 

WDBO Orlando 

KEPR Pasco 

KGND Pembina 

KTVK Phoenix 

WCSH Portland, Me. 
WCCA Columbia, S.C. 


KTBC Austin 

WINK Ft. Myers 

KGW Portland, Ore. 
KREM Spokane 

WCTV Tallahassee 
WIVT Tampa 

KGUN Tucson 

KLIX Twin Falls 

WNEP Wilkes-Barre-Scranton 
KIMA Yakima 

WIJAC Johnstown-Altoona 
KZTV Corpus Christi 
WKTV Utica, N.Y. 

and many more 


ZIV-UNITED ARTISTS, ~INC. 
488 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22. N. Y. 
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NEWS 


A meeting with the President; the children’s hour with Minow 


If there has been, as some suggest, a cal- 
culated campaign by the new administra- 
tion in Washington to exterminate the 
United States economy and the advertis- 
ing that keeps it hopping, there now are 
signs it may have run its course. 

One is President John F. Kennedy's 
unexpected meeting with the Business 
Council—an organization of top business 
men that found itself with a black eye 
at the start of the administration. An- 
other, which closely followed, was the 
U. S. Commerce Department’s announce- 
ment that it will join with 17 associa- 
tions connected in some way with adver- 
tising in issuing, probably in November, 
a publication that will tell what adver- 
tisers and media are doing in the way of 
self-regulation to head off excesses in or 
unethical approaches to advertising. 

From the broadcaster’s standpoint, the 
flattering knowledge that the President 
still respects and looks to the media 
which helped so ably his election to 
office is affirmed to some degree by his 
meeting with the top men of the three 
networks (Robert W. Sarnoff, NBC; 
William S. Paley, CBS; Leonard Gold- 
ensen, ABC), National Association of 
Broadcasters’ President LeRoy Collins 
and Edward R. Murrow of the USIA 
and his appeal to them for programs to 
be presented to audiences abroad by the 
Voice of America and the USIA’s TV 
broadcasting service. 

But there are no recognizable signs 
down at the FCC that the New Frontier 
has stopped looking for Indians. In fact, 
its chairman, Newton Minow, has de- 
clared a moratorium on the wasteland 
mortgage and now proposes a plan to 
save U.S. children from TV. His sug- 
gestion: that a network television “chil- 
dren’s hour” be designated at which 
children would gather about the knee of 
ABC, CBS or NBC for their daily allow- 
ance of “quality” programs. Which, one 
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might be led to believe, only goes to 
show there’s precious little difference 
between Uncle Remus and Uncle Sam. 
(See “Playback,” page 35.) 

ABC, which apparently feels it’s al- 
ready a head ahead in the race for grace 
with its own Discovery, a program which 
that network says it pulled out of its fall 
lineup because of nonsupport from 
affiliates, has withdrawn from a three- 
network huddle hastily called to consider 
what looked like another Minow man- 
date. 

In cutting loose from any kind of 
cooperative arrangement with CBS and 
NBC—and thus scuttling the talks for 
lack of a quorum—ABC said it has de- 
cided to travel alone in developing 
children’s programs instead of rotating 
the “children’s hour” with the other net- 
works; but the network let it be known 
that neither Discovery nor any other 
children’s program can be scheduled on 
ABC-TV till the 1962-63 season. 


A reminder to Mr. Minow 


If President Kennedy has suffered in 
broadcasters’ esteem because of the ful- 
minations of his FCC chairman, they 
haven't let it keep them from recogniz- 
ing a good thing on television when they 
see it. The Radio-Television News Di- 
rectors Association, meeting at the seat 
of government, conferred its annual 
award upon the President, while The 
Pulse handed its own award to his news 
secretary, Pierre Salinger; both were for 
roughly the same reason—their contribu- 
tions to news broadcasting. The gestures 
could have been a reminder to Mr. 
Minow, if he was looking, that if there 
had not been at least one waterhole in 
his wasteland, he would be just a Chi- 
cago lawyer vaguely discontented with 
American television and John Kennedy 
would have been a U.S. senator with 
higher ambitions. 


The FCC now is studying a bushel or 
so of documents submitted by broad- 
casters which say in effect that the FCC’s 
plan to revise program reports and log- 
ging forms would abridge their jealously- 
guarded right to freedom of speech and 
would envelop station operators and 
their staffs in a miasma of minutiae, sig- 
nifying nothing or little. The station 
operators and the NAB are in fact so 
worked up that they conducted their 
own tests of the logging proposals, con- 
cluded that they would create excessive 
and often impossible demands on station 
staffs, then dumped the findings in the 
agency’s lap. 

Their apprehensions that the FCC 
may be prepared to prevail at any price 
have not been set at rest by some of the 
tactics they are encountering. For in- 
stance, one FCC spokesman has been em- 
boldened to say that the agency wants 
just the facts, man, and none of that jazz 
about censorship and the First Amend- 
ment. Whereupon the FCC, as if to 
illustrate so there can be no doubt, 
pulled back the curtain so everybody 
could see ABC-TV getting a little cor- 
poral punishment. In an open letter to 
the network, the FCC scolded ABC-TV 
for neglecting its duty of telling the 
audience that its fictional Untouchables 
program did not tell just the facts about 
the career of the late gangster Al Capone, 
as these facts are known to the FCC and 
the head of the federal penal system. 

A new safari to strike down option 
time, that bete noir of the 1957 Barrow 
expedition, is under way. All the com- 
ments are in at the FCC, and the tele- 
vision networks, aware that the prey has 
been shot at often and wounded once, 
are scouting about to find a way to get 
along, if necessary, without the practice 
they have used for so long to clear prime 
time on affiliated stations. 

One of the most talked-about solutions 
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N EWS continued 


t forward since the FCC decided to re- 
msider whether it should abolish 
yption time altogether instead of merely 
hittling it away is the new CBS station 
npensation plan that would increase 
network take by affiliated stations in 
itio to their clearances of network pro- 
rams, a survival plan that’s causing 
.oscoe Barrow, now a consultant at the 
FCC, to fret at the mouth. 
Che advertising agencies are in need 
some kind of cheer these days, if a 
ort by the American Association of 


Advertising Agencies on agency income 
is any indicator. Their net profit has 
slid from 6.17% of their gross income in 
1951 to 3.86% in 1960. 

Ted Bates agency has entered into a 
“favored nation” agreement with five 
TV commercial production firms, guar- 
anteeing them 80% of the Bates business 
(roughly $2 million annually) in return 
for their word the agency will get pre- 
ferred treatment from them. The five: 
VPI Productions, Filmways Inc., Trans- 
film-Caravel, MPO Videotronics and 
Sarra. 

CBS is reported ready to take another 
golden egg from the “My Fair Lady” 
nest (which the network financed in its 





WWTV AREA 
RETAIL SALES TOP 


WYOMING'S BY 917%! 





WWTV hes daily circulation, 
daytime and nighttime, in 36 
Michigan counties (NCS No. 3). 


The Pelyer Hatlions 
WKZO-TV—GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WKZO RADIO—KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 
WIJEF RADIO—GRAND RAPIDS 
WAJEF-FM—GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOQ 
WWTV—CADILLAC-TRAVERSE CITY 
KOLN-TV—LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
KGIN-TV—GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 


Your chances of making sales in the big WWTV 
coverage area (Northern Lower Michigan) are 
almost twice as good as in all of Wyoming*. 


WWTYV, Cadillac-Traverse City, is the undis- 
‘puted leader in 36 Northern Lower Michigan 
counties—delivering more homes than Station B 
in all 168 quarter hours surveyed, 6 p.m.-Midnight, 
Sunday through Saturday (NSI for Cadillac- | 
Traverse City—Oct. 17-Nov. 13, 1960). You | 
would need 13 daily newspapers or 16 radio stations 
to even approach this penetration. 

Add WWTV to your WKZO-TV (Kalamazoo- 
Grand Rapids) schedule and get all the rest of | 
outstate Michigan worth having. -Jf you want it 
all, give us a call! 


*WWTYV area retail sales are $832,349,000 annually com- 
pared to $436,251 for Wyoming. Source: SRDS. 


WWIV 





Officially Authorized for CADILLAC-TRAVERSE CITY 


| 
316,000 WATTS @ CHANNEL 13 @ 1282’ TOWER @ CBS end ABC | 
| 


Serving Northern Lower Michigan 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Rep 
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Broadway version) by selling the movie 
rights to Warner Bros. for $5.5 million 
—and the rich television deals are yet to 
come. 

Canadian ‘I'V Network is in business 
in eight markets. 

A director of Famous Players Cana- 
dian Corp. has resigned with the com- 
plaint that Paramount Pictures, con- 
trolling stockholder of the company, is 
“milking” FPCC’s wired pay TV experi- 
ment dry, that the company is losing 
$11,000 a week in its pay TV test in a 
Toronto suburb, and that the stockhold- 
ers haven’t been told about the losses. 
Theatre Owners of America is asking 
movie exhibitor members for contribu- 
tions to continue TOA’s court fights 
against pay TV. Dynamic Films Inc. is 
testing the potentiality of making closed 
circuit telecasts of Broadway shows to 
theatres outside New York. 


What else is new 


If you’re in the advertising agency 
business and can’t get rich by writing a 
best seller or making the right invest- 
ments in your client’s stock from tips 
you've picked up working for him, says 
Rodney Erickson, president of Filmways 
Inc., you'll have to do it by talking the 
boss into letting you in on stock options 
and other benefits. Or, he says, you 
could quit or get yourself fired and take 
some other job at twice the salary. He 
didn’t say, and wasn’t even asked, 
whether the principles of the Erickson 
formula can be successfully applied to 
other fields. 

The American broadcaster, that Dear 
John of many a McFarland letter from 
the FCC (preparing him for a call to 
the carpet for one reason or another), 
might get a perverse sort of enjoyment 
from reading the latest about the U.S. 
radio satellite, Explorer VII. The solar- 
powered radio transmitter observed its 
second birthday on the circuit a few 
days ago by continuing its chatter about 
radiation conditions in its orbit several 
hundred miles up. 

What’s so funny is that the Explorer 
VII radio was supposed to have sent just 
about everything it was capable of find- 
ing out back to earth a year ago, then 
to have stopped automatically so U.S. 
scientists could use its frequency for 
other satellite transmitters. But some- 
times the most well-intended mechanisms 
go haywire; old No. 7 is still streaking 
across the sky, yakking away like a dee- 
jay with a new singing discovery. And 
there’s nothing the officials can do to 
shut out the sound but just dial to an- 
other frequency. 

By now the answer should be loud and 
clear, especially to the broadcaster who 
has had renewal troubles with one-year, 
two-year or three-year licenses—or even 
with paying the rent: 

Just get out there in space, man! END 
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ALKA-SELTZER knows, for the speediest 


relief of marketing problems it’s SPOT. 


For years, ALKA-SELTZER has used 
SPOT in over 100 markets and on a 52- 
week basis. They know that SPOT is the 
only medium that allows you to match your 





advertising effort to your sales potential 








. . the only medium that allows you 
to bolster your sales efforts in mar- 
kets that need speedy relief. 
Drop a few spots into some of 
your problem markets and 
watch the quickest relief 
you've ever seen. Your HR 
salesman has the Rx for you. 

Call him for the facts on 
how SPOT can do the job. 


Television, Ine. 








A monthly measure of comment and criticism about TV 


Fairfax M. Cone, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
before the Broadcast Advertising Club 
of Chicago: 

I have argued in the past, and pub- 
licly, that there is a good deal of tele- 
vision programming that is very good 
programming. And I can argue this 
again and I will. 

But it is impossible to argue that there 
is not also a great deal of television that 
is stupid and drearv and ugly, and some 
that is vicious. 

Worse still. it is impossible to argue 
that you can choose your television, for 
you can’t. You must take it, or leave it, 
for better or for worse. Once you take it 
you have had it, to the exclusion of 
everything else that was broadcast simul- 
taneously. And once you have left it you 
have missed it forever. 

This is a disadvantage in television 
that may eventually be remedied by 
automatic house-taping of shows to be 
rerun at the viewer's choice. 

Meanwhile, and this will probably be 
a long while, the disadvantage is real 
and the consequences are serious—at least 
in the views of the Northwestern con- 
ference ‘Playback,’ September 1961). 

And in the view of Newton Minow 
and the FCC. 

And they should be to all of us. 

It is said by certain researchers, and 
I have recent!v come to believe this, that 
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the public is composed of three broad 
groups of people: 

First, there is 20%, whose minds are 
made up about most things and cannot 
be changed; second, there is another 
20% who will try almost anything and 
follow almost any fad without convic- 
tion. 

Together these are held to represent 
some 40% of the population. 

Then there is a solid 60% in the 
middle which is open only to sensible 
argument and moved only by satisfactory 
performances. 

These are arbitrary percentages and 
the people within the groups surely 
change. However, as I said, the re- 
searchers believe these are real, dis- 
cernible, workable groups, nevertheless. 
And smart business people, smart ad- 
vertisers, work on this middle 60% who 
in the long run represent success. 

Television, unhappily, seems to be 
aimed primarily at the people whose 
tastes can’t be changed and whose sights 
can’t be raised. 

These are the people who represent 
the public’s lowest taste. And this, I 
think, describes that bottom 20% of our 
population at which television appar- 
ently is first directed. 

The second target, I am sure, is that 
second 20% that doesn’t know what it 
wants and drifts along, dreaming, per- 
haps, of vicuna coats and Dior dresses; 
neither of which it will ever obtain. 

What most television clearly is not 
aimed at is the 60% in the middle that 
can be attracted and held only by sense 
and substance and good taste. Actually, 
the peak time viewing turns up about 
60% of U.S. television sets. The average 
is around 55 and 60% during prime 
nighttime hours. 

So you see, if you are getting the bulk 
of the gum chewers and the lipmovers 
and the bulk of the no-opinion holders 
(who are not very apt to be at a P.T.A. 
meeting or one of the English Speaking 


Union or a Great Books class), you are 
pretty apt to be attracting no more than 
a third of the great body of sensible and 
sensitive Americans whose tastes it is 
much the most important to satisfy. 

This, it seems to me, is something less 
than good business—for anyone. Tele- 
vision is the greatest means of communi- 
cation ever discovered, and our most 
important people, often times a majority 
of the majority, are being largely left 
out of it, because networks and stations 
and advertisers alike, or seemingly alike, 
are out only for numbers—to beat the 
competition each one faces. 

The only course open to any of us, in 
my opinion (and us includes the FCC), 
is not to constrict television but to ex- 
pand it; to broaden the choice within 
the present total time limits and to keep 
that choice broad, with the end in view 
to do more for the roughly 60% of the 
public that by its television viewing 
habits is thought of as the minority, but 
which is actually the majority that is 
being so little considered today. 

How would I do this? 

I first suggested a plan when I per- 
ceived that all television, or almost all 
television, would sooner or later be spot 
television. The sponsor had already be- 
come the alternate sponsor, and with his 
advertising distributed among three or 
four products over two weeks instead of 
concentrated on one each week, he was 
soon to become no sponsor at all. He 
would be merely another advertiser on 
a purely spot basis. This he had become. 

The magazine concept of television is 
now in effect with only two steps to be 
taken to make it what it should be. 

The first of these is to program as a 
responsible magazine would: to balance 
the weekly fare between regular and spe- 
cial entertainment features and regular 
and special features in the fields of con- 
troversy and ideas—even in the arts. 

Not only is such programming pos- 
sible, it is also the means, and the only 
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# More than doubled the ARB rated audience. 
* Pulled over 5,000 local promotion letters. 
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means, to experimentation. For implicit 
in it, and the second step in this plan, is 
to revolve advertisers through the total 
week’s programming. To cut out, as it 
were, preferred positions in the weekly 
schedule, and to open this up to experi- 
mentation, with every advertiser paying 
his share. 

The method is as simple as the rota- 
tion of commercials by a single adver- 
tiser for six products through two weekly 
shows. Only the network would rotate all 
advertisers through all except special 
shows. 

I have no doubt at all that most ad- 
vertisers would agree to rotation through 
all kinds of programs—at a single rate 
for the nighttime period, and another 
single rate (for time and talent) for the 
daytime. 

For, after all, why should any but the 
very luckiest today not wish to remove 
the gamble they take alone when they 
“pick” shows. 


Communication satellites 

Sir Gerald Beadle, C.B.E., former presi- 
dent of BBC Television, in an address on 
global TV to the New York chapter of 
the Academy of Television Arts and Sci- 
ences: 

Our two countries are bound together 
in so many vital ways which are of im- 
mense importance to us and to the 
world. The absence of a live television 
link between us is a defect in our equip- 
ment which should be repaired at the 
earliest possible moment. 

I look forward to the day when in 
outer space we shall have satellites orbit- 
ing over the great. ocean spaces—satel- 
lites carrying television receivers and 
transmitters. They will be capable of 
picking up the pictures and passing them 
on to their distant destinations. Then 
and only then will the gaps be bridged. 
Then and only then shall we all be in 
global television business. 

The big function of global television, 
as I see it, will be to show live the big 
events of the world to the peoples of the 
world—political events, events concerned 
with the development of industry, com- 
merce and transportation, natural events, 
military events, social events and, of 
course, sporting events. 

Why do I attach so much importance 
to international television? And why do 
I pinpoint a certain type of program as 
being the real stuff of international tele- 
vision? I will try to answer those ques- 
tions. Television is always at its best 
when it is doing something that cannot 
be done any other way. It is uniquely 
man’s window on the world. When it is 
used for this purpose, it is the most com- 
pelling instrument of communication 
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ever invented. Everywhere in the world 
today most screen time is devoted to 
showing things that are not unique to 
television. Entertainment is not. Drama 
is not. Advertising is not. Verbal news 
bulletins and topical news films are not 
unique to television. Insofar as we use 
our screens for this sort of thing, we are 
using television as a kind of home movie 
—a kind of window on the studios of 
London, New York or Hollywood. There 
is nothing wrong with this. We shall go 
on doing it in a big way. It is a per- 
fectly proper function of television to be 
a home movie for a large part of its time. 
But do not let us persuade ourselves that 
there is anything particularly unique 
about it. We had the theatre and the 
movie long before we had television. We 
had to go out of our homes for them, I 
know. But they were there. Television 
just made them cheaper and more con- 
venient. 

But the real live window on the world 
is something quite different—something 
which only television can provide. That 
window in your home can make you a 
spectator, almost a participator, of events 
as they actually happen in the world 
around you. Experience has taught me 
that this is what people like and value 
more than anything else. It isn’t only a 
matter of ratings. We in this business 
know very well that people in the mil- 
lions will look for hours at things they 
don’t particularly value or even respect. 
But in the long run, it is the respect of 
the public by which our industry is 
finally judged. And their respect de- 
pends on the value they attach to the 
material we provide. 

I believe television should seek to give 
people things they will remember. I have 
in the course of my life seen thousands— 
maybe tens of thousands—of television 
programs. A lot of them have been very 
entertaining, very diverting, very relax- 
ing. They have filled the evening for me 
in a manner thoroughly acceptable to a 


tired businessman. They have satisfied 
my taste for make-believe. But how many 
of them do I remember? How many of 
them provided me with experiences 
which contributed anything to my 
knowledge, my vision or my understand- 
ing? Some of them did, and those are 
the ones I remember, and I remember 
them with gratitude and respect for the 
people who gave me those experiences. 
I do not know of any responsible senior 
man in television on either side of the 
Atlantic who does not wish greatly to 
increase the proportion of memorable 
programs in his output, if he can do so 
without prejudice to the ratings. A 
global network can make that increase 
possible, by providing compulsive mate- 
rial of the highest possible standard of 
interest. It can make television the great- 
est medium of communication between 
men of all colors, races and creeds that 
the world has ever had. To an important 
extent, it can break through the lan- 
guage barrier and give us all something 
of that sense of world citizenship, with- 
out which the human race is surely 
doomed. 


A history of illusion 
Art Pearlroth in the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

The gun-hinged man who walks down 
that lonely dirt street to defy doom by 
invoking it, the sleuth who must break 
down that crook-hiding door to win 
manhood and redemption and himself, 
were not invented by television pro- 
moters to frighten schoolmarms. 

They are kin to today’s Himalayan 
mountain climbers and Katanga mercen- 
aries, men who translate their daily lives 
into the basics of existence “for the sheer 
hell of it.” They are just as much kin to 
Prometheus and Achilles, who were test- 
ing man and fate when the Greeks made 
history. 

Fate and man have turned into The 
Syndicate and gunslingers but the per- 








FULL-LENGTH FEATURE FILMS 
ON COLOR TV 


This season, ‘‘Saturday Night at the Movies”’ will bring to the 
Color Television screen such color film classics as ‘‘There’s 


No Business Like Show Business” and ‘‘Halls of Montezuma.”’ 


No wonder everybody’s moving up to Color. What about you? 
Get the full Color picture from: W. E. Boss, Director, Color 
Television Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 
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sonal invitation to death goes on forever. 

Ol course there are those who are no 
longer attracted to ritualized adventure 
of the sort shown on TV. They do not 
dream of breaking out, but of making 
do. Some preter the solace of stories 
about people who bumble along like 
themselves but get by. Some prefer in- 
formation and observation in cogent 
form, because they are addicts of that 
other dream—knowledge. 

It’s hard for all the groups to under- 
stand each other. But—noblesse oblige— 
the knowledgeable ones should know 
better. They should not be blaming 
juvenile delinquency and just about 
everything else short of the atom bomb 


on the pipedreams that have been told 
in almost identical versions for thou- 
sands of years. Leave that kind of apoc- 


ilyptic howling for Sen. Dodd, whose 
turn at investigating TV will soon come, 
and who will be able to trot up with all 
kinds of experts to link the delinquents 
with The Untouchables. They could 
just as easily link Marco Polo’s wily fan- 
tasy with Venetian thievery. 

We suspect, however, that Sen. Dodd 
might be just as much opposed to what 
Newton Minow would like as Mr. 
Minow’s tastes might differ from Allan 
Ginsberg’s. 

Nobody’s going to be happy if changes 
were to take place. But they won't take 
place. No amount of magazine-format 
juggling, no passel of license-renewal 
hard times, no batch of government- 
owned stations or educational broad- 
casters, no ultra-high-frequency spectrum 
or pay TV invasion is going to change 
what comes out of That Box. 

Mr. Minow could change places to- 
row morning with Mr. Sarnoff and 
ou wouldn’t know the difference ever. 
Chey are all up against the same dreams, 
the same stockholders, the same sense of 


circumspec tions. 


I] 


There is only one solution that would 
matter—and no one would take the 
chance. The power of broadcasting has 
to be taken out of the hands of a few 
men and divided among very many. 

Baldly put—free enterprise. Really 
free. TV will change when isolated, free- 
wheeling romps of young men backed by 
irreverent old men can make pictures 
that please themselves, and get them on 
the air. When every minute on the air 
does not have to extract maximum coin- 
age. When men can publish on tele- 
vision their anger, their despair, their 
beauty or their glee. 





Jerry Jontry, vice president and adver- 


tising director of Esquire, in a speech be- 
fore the Women’s Advertising Club of 
St. Louis: 

The 15% agency commission system is 
an anachronism today. In the beginning 
when a handful of magazines were about 
the only national media around, the sys- 
tem made some sense. In those days there 
was some reason for agencies to get a 
broker’s fee—which is what the 15% ac- 
tually is—and not a commission for ex- 
clusive representation as the word 
“commission” is generally known in busi- 
ness today. I know a lot of fine agencies 
we would like to have represent us on an 


DISNEY: “COLOR TV GREATEST 
INNOVATION IN HOME ENTERTAINMENT” 


With his new TV show, ‘‘The Wonderful World of 
Color,”’ Disney, too, makes the big move to Color TV. 
What about you? Get the full Color picture today from: 
W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coordination, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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exclusive basis with their clients, but 
that isn’t the way it works. 

Agencies still develop business for 
magazines, but today they also develop 
business for radio, TV, newspapers, bill- 
boards, football programs and the bingo 
game cards of the client’s church. If 
agencies are media’s representatives, why 
so many media salesmen around? Are 
media any different from an engraver 
who doesn’t pay an agency commission? 

Since agencies really perform their 
services for advertisers and since adver- 
tisers really pay agencies for their work, 
why does the 15°, continue to be built 
into the rate cards of all national media? 
It only makes for rate cards that are not 
true. Only the net rate is the true cost 
of the space or time. By the same token, 
for what the advertiser actually buys in 
media, cost-per-thousand is actually 15% 
lower for all media than is customarily 
and currently figured. 

Many agencies report they cannot 
make a fair profit today on 15%, and I 
believe them when you consider all they 
do. If that is true, then isn’t the 15%, 
actually a detriment to their getting a 
fair price for their services? As it stands 
now, agencies depend on media to set 
the basic level of compensation by rates 
and increases in rates as costs go up, but 
does such a system cover all the contin- 
gencies of increased costs for an agency 
that deals in talent and services? 

If agencies are hanging on to the 15% 
system because it provides a convenient 
uniform platform on which to start bas- 
ing their charges—aren’t they, in effect, 
also saying there is only one level of 
quality among all agencies? 

Wouldn’t an advertiser pay more for 
Perry Como than for his church choir 
soloist if he were buying a half-hour TV 
network show? 

Would he expect to pay Picasso more 
than his aunt Josie who took up art at 
75? 

If one agency can do a certain job bet- 
ter than another, isn’t that agency worth 
more to a certain advertiser than an- 
other? 

If all this is true, why shouldn’t agen- 
cies charge accordingly instead of all 
saying in effect, “We'll do it for you at 
the same price as everyone else.” I don’t 
think they do in practice—nor should 
they. 

Would an advertiser tend to spend less 
money to move his product if the agency 
did not have the 15% incentive plan? I 
doubt it—and if this is true in some in- 
stances, then the agency has put the cart 
before the horse in its service to its 
client, and the client will soon learn by 
locking at his sales chart. 

Or does the 15% system mean that 
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NUMBER 1 STATION 
IN AMERICA IN FOUR-OR- 
MORE STATION MARKETS. 


July 1961, American Research Bureau 


WJBK-TV 
detroit 


A STORER STATION 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: STORER TELEVISION SALES, INC. 








HOW’ 
SINESS 


IT’S GOOD AT WWJ-BECAUSE WWJ’S ON-THE-AIR PERSONALITIES 
ARE ALL SOUND, BELIEVABLE, CONVINCING BROADCASTERS 










Hugh Roberts 
with Knut and 
Big Mouth Baxter 


smooth Les Martens 





personable John Lynker 


Bumper-to-Bumper Club’s 
Bob Allison 





showman Bob Maxwell first lady of 


fine music 
Faye Elizabeth 





witty 
weathercaster 
Sonny Eliot 








They’re supported 
by an unbeatable 
news team 





University of 
“ee Michigan football 


Detroit Tiger 
baseball 








.». an average three-hour cum audience of 303,000 homes 
(545,000 people)* 55% women, 31% men, 14% young people, 
and a client list that’s a who’s who of advertising. 


W WdY Rabi6 
Detroit’s Basic Radio Station ~ 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. * OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE DETROIT NEWS NBC Affiliate 


*Nielsen July-August, 1961, 4 week cum 
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costs of an agency are the same on every 
account, even though the requirements 
of one account may differ radically from 
another? 

A change in the system will come some 
day, but the agencies will have to make 
the first move whereby media simply 
bill at the net rate and the agency works 
out its own fair charge for its services to 
the advertiser on which it can make a 
fair profit. 

No single medium can start the 
change. If one or two tried, they would 
only create confusion. But a_ strong 
agency group—such as the Four A’s— 
could do it, just as they standardized the 
insertion order forms and so many other 
procedures in the advertising business. 





Draper Daniels, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee for Leo Burnett Co. (see 
“Focus on People,’ page 15), in a speech 
to the Magazine Promotion Group: 

From where I sit, a lot of people seem 
to be trying to bury both my business 
and yours. As if this weren’t bad enough 
there seem to be people in both my busi- 
ness and in yours who, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, have picked up shovels and 
are industriously helping to dig the 
graves. 

First, I'd like to talk about the grave- 
diggers in’my business. Let’s start with 
the man who wields the smallest but the 
most persistent shovel. He is the ad man 
who is ashamed of his trade. In his heart 
he believes the worst things that advertis- 
ing’s critics say about it. 

When the highly articulate, half-in- 
formed, volunteer amateur critics of ad- 
vertising assault him with half truths 
gleaned from the gospels of Vance Pack- 
ard and Consumer’s Union he gets a 
hangdog look, acts mildly ashamed, and 
tries to change “the subject or else plays 
the part of the cynic without conscience 
and makes it clear that he knows it’s a 
sordid business but it’s a living. 

The worst of this group is the holier 
than thou man who believes or professes 
to believe that by engaging in advertis- 
ing he is sullying his genius and corrod- 
ing his soul for a mess of potage. He not 
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only does not confront the critics, he 
joins them and his is often the loudest 
voice in the chorus of uninformed. 

The second group of gravediggers are 
those in our business who maintain that 
all criticism of advertising is unjustified 
if not downright un-American. Let’s face 
it, there’s plenty to criticize in today’s 
advertising. Some of it is in blatant bad 
taste. Some of it is noisy and boring. 
Some of it insults the customer’s intelli- 
gence. Altogether, this offensive adver- 
tising is distinctly in the minority but, 
we have learned recently [that] it takes 
but a handful of crooked cops to make 
a city suspect the entire police force. 

Some of this second group of grave- 
diggers sincerely believe that if everyone 
in the business will keep quiet our critics 
will eventually talk themselves hoarse 
and our problems will go away. They've 
been maintaining this for at least three 
years now and our critics are louder than 
ever. Others feel that the answer is a 
public relations program that will give 
the business a new image. 

To this group I say the best way to 
improve the public image of advertising 
is to produce better advertising, adver- 
tising that is interesting, informative 
and, above all, advertising that the cus- 
tomer can count on. The best way to get 
people to believe in advertising is to 
give them advertising they can believe 
in. 

This brings me to the third group of 
gravediggers, the shabby minority that 
turns out the advertising that makes the 
rest of us in the business uncomfortable 
when we see it or hear it. I wish I could 
feel that these people work as they do 
because they don’t know any better. Un- 
fortunately, some of them write books 
that boast it is bright to be boorish and 
profitable to stretch the truth as far as 
the law will allow. 

One can only hope that a better-edu- 
cated, increasingly-sophisticated group of 





consumers will kill off these gravediggers 
by turning away from the wares they 
advertise. 

That's enough about gravedigging in 
my business. Now I'd like to say a bit 
about gravedigging in yours. Honestly, 
when I hear some of the sales presenta- 
tions, I wonder what some of you are 
trying to sell. 

I do not believe that a magazine can 
be built primarily to sell advertising and 
remain a great advertising medium. I 
think a magazine has to stand for some- 
thing, and I believe the best magazines 
reflect a great editor and what he in- 
dividually happens to stand for. And I 
happen to think that a magazine has to 
stand for something besides dazzling 


graphics and jazzed-up typography. 


Programming for children 


Address by Newton Minow, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, to the Radio and Television Exec- 
utives Society in New York: 

I have personally come to the same 
conclusion as [an author who wrote]: 
“For some children under some condi- 
tions, some television is harmful ... some 
television is beneficial . . . most television 
is neither harmful nor beneficial.” 

On first reading, this conclusion seems 
to say nothing. On reflection, I think it 
says a good deal. 

We all know that the potential of tele- 
vision to help or hurt our children is 
enormous. We know that television oc- 
cupies more of a child’s time each year 
than school, or than church. And in 
some homes, children spend more time 
with their TV set than with their par- 
ents. 

Since ratings are important in this 
room, let’s examine what they say. Each 
day, 27 million children under the age 
of 12 look at television. Thirteen million 
will be viewers at 5 o’clock this after- 
noon, 15 million at 6, 18 million at 7, 





KRAFT BUYS COLOR TV FOR 
THE FIFTH STRAIGHT YEAR 


Kraft knows from experience that Color commercials 
sell. What Color does for Kraft it could do for your 
product, too. Get the full Color TV story today. W. E. 
Boss, Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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17 million at 8. During that especially 
frantic period in most homes before din- 
ner when so many mothers are busy, 
young children spend much of their time 
before the television screen, often mes- 
merized and hypnotized by what they 
see and learn.... 

In the middle of the spectrum . . . is 
this larger area of children’s shows which 
neither help nor harm, which neither 
elevate nor debase, which neither lead 
nor mislead. These programs, and they 
are in the majority, stimulate neither 
sadistic tendencies nor intellectual curi- 
osity. They arouse thoughts neither of 
mayhem nor creativity. These are the 
timewaster shows; they are dull, grey and 
insipid—like dishwater—just as tasteless 

just as nourishing. 

Che timewaster shows occupy most of 
the viewing hours of our children. They 
hold down, and babysit. Period. 

fo you who decide what to broad- 
cast, | direct my question: is this good 
enough? Are you sufficiently harnessing 
the vast power for good—are you provid- 
ing our children with the unique values 
of television to educate, to awaken, to 
enrich their lives? 

[ don’t accept the proposition ad- 
vanced by some that TV itself causes 
juvenile delinquency. But shouldn’t TV 
be a major cause of juvenile develop- 
ment? I am skeptical about the charge 
that the sex and violence on TV cause 
teenage immorality. But doesn’t TV have 
the duty to contribute heavily to teenage 
re ponsibility? 

Few who have watched the full fare 
of children’s TV shows could work up 
much anger against these timewaster 
programs for what they are, rather, all 
of us, particularly we parents, could 
work up much sorrow about these TV 
offerings for what they are not, when we 
know what they could be. 


What could they be? Permit me to take 
as a case history a recent example of a 
children’s program. I submit this pro- 
gram as an example only. The decisions 
as to its future have already been made. 
But I suggest that this specific reference 
may serve to make our discussion more 
meaningful. 

The American Broadcasting Company 
announced in July that this fall it would 
offer a new children’s program called 
Discovery. ABC said Discovery would be 
on five days a week for a half-hour each 
day between 5:00 and 5:30 in the after- 
noon. 

When ABC offered the program to its 
affiliates, however, it was off to a very late 
start. Of the 110 markets ordered by the 
sponsors, stations in 67 of these were able 
to clear the show. Some local stations 
had already made commitments else- 
where. Some had local children’s shows 
of their own. 

Yet, the 76 stations which said they 
would carry Discovery would have made 
the program available in 65.5% of the 
television homes of America, and the 67 
stations which cleared it as part of the 
sponsors’ order accounted for 64.9% of 
all U.S. television homes, reaching a po- 
tential audience of more than 14 million 
children. 

This was not enough. Some of the 
advertisers felt that there would not be 
sufficient viewers to make their advertis- 
ing worth while, and dropped out. 

The result was that the show was can- 
celed—and it will not be seen by one 
child in the country. 

It is not my purpose to argue that this 
particular program should be on the 
air... . But assuming with me for the 
minute that Discovery did have all the 
values suggested, then where does the re- 
sponsibility rest for killing a children’s 
program with so much hope and prom- 





COLOR PROGRAMMING 
63% AHEAD OF LAST YEAR! 


This year, there’ll be 655 more hours of Color pro- 
gramming than last year. The big move to Color TV is 
on. Get the full Color picture today from: W. E. Boss, 
Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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ise? Is it enough to shrug our shoulders 
and say, “Too bad. They started too 
late.” If that is the only excuse, I must 
suggest that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with a system in which 
the potential of reaching the homes of 
14 million children is not enough to go 
ahead. No magazine, no newspaper, no 
other medium of communication could 
have offered such an audience, with an 
early, or a middle, or a late start. We 
cannot accept the premise that the 
chance to reach 14 million children is 
not enough to be worth while. 

All of us in this room today share the 
same purposes. You constantly want to 
improve programming for our young- 
sters. Let us offer to help by making a 
specific suggestion to the networks. 

There are seven days a week and three 
networks. May we eliminate Sunday for 
the time being, as mest of you put on 
your Sunday best anyway. That leaves 
six days and three networks. Why not 
divide the competitive disadvantages, if 
there are any, by accepting that each 
network will be responsible for two days 
a week at an agreed late afternoon hour 
for offering a children’s program in 
which you take great pride? For exam- 
ple, suppose ABC takes Monday, CBS 
Tuesday, NBC Wednesday, ABC Thurs- 
day, etc., for the week at, let us say, 5 
p-m., and offers a regularly scheduled 
children’s hour representing the best you 
can do. At periodic intervals, perhaps 
you could agree to rotate the days on any 
basis you deem fair to yourselves and 
each other. 

Let there be competition between you 
for quality during that children’s hour, 
so that parents and children can find, on 
at least one network for at least one 
hour each day, a program representing 
the best you can produce for youngsters. 
Let that program be as lively, as enter- 
taining, as educational, as whimsical as 
your creative talents may lead. In that 
way, every family can know that at a 
given time every day (at least in those 
cities where there are enough outlets 
available), their children will be able to 
see a program which will in some way 
make a meaningful contribution to their 
imaginations and their minds. Put on 
whatever you want during that one hour 
every third day, and be guided only by 
what you in your own minds and hearts 
think is a good children’s program. 

I offer this idea, not because it is the 
best solution, but so that we may at 
least get off dead center into the area of 
constructive discussion. Feel free to ask 
your government to help you if you want 
it. We can lift a burden as well as an 
eyebrow. END 
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BUYERS OF THE YEAR 


These two companies have just made the most productive buy 
in Southern California television. The buy’s productivity is 
rooted in twelve years of KTTV service to Southern California. 


Beginning Jan. 2, 1962, they will sponsor the KTTV Special 
Events package: 


More than 100 hours of scheduled events (Rose Parade, 
Santa Barbara Fiesta, Easter Sunrise Services, etc.), provoc- 
ative local and national documentaries—and KTTV’s 
nonpareil coverage of fast-break news stories like floods, rob- 
beries, fires, accidents. Real, living television that eclipses 
anything from make-believe land because (a) you know it’s 
happening as you watch, (b) you don’t know what'll happen 
next. 


Liggett & Meyers and Great Western Savings 
and Loan Association have made the buy of the year, 
the year of television’s Renaissance of Local Vitality. 


KTTV + TIMES-MIRROR BROADCASTING COMPANY + 5746 Sunset Boulevard + Los Angeles 28, California 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY BLAIR-TV 4 | V 











local 
delivery 


WPIX-11 services New Yorkers by delivering local news and special events with consistent 


excellence and dependability—as attested to by our six Sylvania Awards, two Emmy 


Awards, the Headliner Award and the DuPont Award. Over the years wPIx-11 has been 
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the only New York Independent to provide live television news on a regular basis as part 
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of its service to the community. One more important reason why wpiIx is New York’s 


prestige independent. Where are your 60 second commercials tonight? 


NEW YORK’S PRESTIGE INDEPENDENT 





